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CICERO'S  INCOME 
IfiTHODUCTIOH 

Would  that  in  the  days  of  Cicero  people  had  been 
required  to  file  annual  income  tax  reports  which  might  have 
come  down  to  us  along  with  their  manuscripts  and  recorded 
great  deedsJ 

Though  much  indeed  has  been  written  about  the  life  of 
Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  and  even  though  the  great  man  himself 
has  given  us  a  wealth  of  information  about  his  life  and 
times,  very  little,  comparatively  speaking,  has  come  down 
to  us  about  his  financial  affairs.     True,  his  correspondence 
contains  frequent  mention  about  debts  and  payments  and 
worries  about  money,  and  many  of  his  statements  are  clear  to 
us;  others  need  much  explanation  which  we  are  unable  to 
apply  to  them.    Altogether,  they  do  not  afford  for  us  an 
adequate,  authentic  explanation  of  the  sources  of  an  income 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  lead  the  life  of  a  statesman 
of  Rome,  travelling  when  and  where  he  pleased,  owning 
numerous  villas  and  overnight-stopping  places,  and  rarely 
ever  showing  any  real  deep-seated  anxiety  about  his  finances. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  a  man  who  aspired  to  govern  his 
country  and  to  gain  public  honors  was  supposed  to  be  above 
doing  any  work  for  money  made  Cicero  unusually  close-mouthed 
about  where  he  obtained  his,  because  he  had  come  from  a 
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family  that  was  old  and  respectable,  but  of  the  plebeian, 
not  the  patrician,  order,    fi'one  of  its  members  had  held  any 
political  office.     The  family  home  was  not  at  Rome  but  at 
Arpinum.     Cicero  was  considered  by  the  nobles  a  novus  homo» 
an  upstart,  and  they  were  jealous  of  anyone  not  of  their 
own  class  who  aspired  to  political  honors.     Therefore,  all 
through  his  life,  he  avoided  anything  which  might  cause 
people  to  be  reminded  that  he  had  not  been  born  into  the 
class  which  considered  public  offices  as  their  prerogative. 
Perhaps  his  innate  vanity,  of  which  we  are  frequently  aware 
in  his  letters,  made  him  super-sensitive  to  the  taunts  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  score  of  commercialism,  and  so  made 
him  omit,  even  in  letters  to  his  intimate  friend  and 
financial  adviser,  Atticus,  the  details  of  his  sources  of 
income.     This  likelihood  is  even  greater  when  we  consider 
that  letters,  in  those  days,  had  to  be  sent  by  messenger 
and  they  were  often  read  by  people  other  than  the  addressee, 
so  that  matters  which  were  strictly  confidential  were  often 
not  entrusted  to  writing.    At  any  rate  it  is  interesting 
to  examine  the  statements  we  have  on  the  subject  and  to 
conclude  as  much  as  possible  from  them. 


CHAPTER  I 


EDUCATION  AED  TRAVELS 

Cicero  had  never  known  poverty  or  even  very  moderate 
circumstances •    His  family  came  from  the  upper  middle  class 
and  was  of  the  Equestrian  order,  which  meant  that  it  owned 
property  at  least  in  the  amount  of  400,000  sesterces 
(.a>20  ,000 )        He  was  born  not  at  Rome,  but  at  Arpinum,  a 
pleasant  town  in  the  Volscian  hills  whose  inhabitants  had 
been  granted  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  However, 
it  was  not  possible  for  young  Marcus  and  his  brother  Quintus 
to  receive  in  the  country  town  the  kind  of  education  that 
Marcus  senior  desired  for  his  sons.    Therefore,  early  in 
their  lives  he  took  them  to  Rome  to  live  with  their  uncle 
Aculeo  so  that  they  might,  with  their  cousins,  attend  the 
best  schools  in  the  city.      There  they  studied,  with  Greek 
teachers,  the  Greek  language  (a  knowledge  of  which  was  at 
least  as  common  at  Rome  as  French  is  in  England),  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  composition.    Phaedrus,  the  Epicurean,  and 
Archias,  the  poet,  were  two  of  Marcus's    teachers  in  Rome. 

When  he  was  sixteen,  Cicero,  according  to  custom, 


Tenney  Frank,  Scon.  Sur.  of  Anc.  Rome,  Vol.  1, 
p.  422:     "sesterce  =  |  .05". 

2Cicero,  De  Orat .  ,  II.  1,  2. 
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laid  aside  the  toga  praetexta  of  boyhood  and  assumed  the 
toga  pura  of  young  manhood,  and  shortly  after  the  festiv- 
ities which  celebrated  this  great  event,  he  was  introduced 
by  his  father  to  Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola  the  Augur,  a  man 
who  was  the  outstanding  lawyer  of  his  time. 

Young  Marcus  devoted  himself  sedulously  to  his 
studies  of  eloquence  and  law  under  Scaevola,    He  spent 
almost  every  minute  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  the  lawyer 
and  at  the  homes  of  Antonius  and  Grassus,  two  outstanding 
jurisconsults  of  the  time,  listening,  taking  notes,  imita- 
ting, and  committing  to  memory  their  maxims  and  sayings, 
When  Scaevola  the  Augur,  died,  Cicero  studied  with  another 
Scaevola  who  was  well-known  in  the  practice  of  law, 

Cicero  knew  well  that  the  only  way  to  public  office 
was  to  gain  popularity  with  the  voters,  and  that  the  surest 
way  to  do  that  (then,  as  now)  ,  was  by  speaking  well.  There- 
fore, he  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  study  under 
the  best  orators  of  the  day,  to  listen  to  them,  to  practice 
diligently  at  home,  and  to  read  everything  he  could  get 
hold  of. 

V7hen  he  was  nineteen,  he  entered  the  Roman  army,  for 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  was  necessary  for  anyone  who 
might  hold  public  office.    As  a  military  man  he  served  in 
one  campaign  only.    When  his  term  of  service  was  over,  he 
returned  to  Rome  and  studied  philosophy  with  Philo,  an 
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eminent  philosopher  of  the  school  of  the  Academy.    Philo  had 
left  Athens  because  of  war  troubles  there.     Cicero  also 
studied  rhetoric  with  Molo,  the  Rhodian,  and  dialectics  with 
Diodotus.     There  was  no  outstanding  orator,  lawyer,  or  phi- 
losopher at  Rome  with  whom  he  did  not  study. 

Though  we  have  no  definite  figures  on  the  cost  of 
Cicero's  education,  it  must  have  been  considerable.  Teachers 
in  Rome  were  usually  Greek  slaves  or  freedmen  whose  fees 
were  very  low,    but  those  who  conducted  the  best  schools 
ordinarily  managed  to  get  a  generous  fee  from  their  patrons. 

It  has  been  said  of  Diodotus,  one  of  Cicero's  teachers,  that 

4 

only  the  wealthy  could  command  his  services* 

'./hen  Cicero  was  twenty-five  years  old,  he  started  his 

work  at  the  Bar.     In  a  few  years,  however,  he  was  obliged 

because  of  poor  health  to  give  up  his  work.     Then  he  had 

sufficient  funds  to  travel  to  Athens  and  to  enjoy  several 

months  of  recreation  and  of  study  with  the  best  teachers 

there.    Then  he  travelled  through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  and 

everywhere  he 

"sought  every  opportunity  of  improving  himself  as 
a  speaker  by  soliciting  instruction  from  the  most 
celebrated  masters  of  rhetoric  whom  he  met  with 


Horace,  Ser.,  I.  6.  75. 

4 

Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of 
Cicero ,  p.  10. 
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on  his  journey.    He  mentions  the  names  of  Menip- 
pus  of  Stratonice,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia,  Aes- 
chylus of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of  Adramyttium, 
who  contributed  to  the  formation  of  his  style. 
And  as  he  passed  through  Rhodes,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  Molo  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  his 
old  pupil,  who  did  not  disdain,  for  the  third 
time,  to  place  himself  under  his  tuition,  and 
receive  from  him  some  kindly  corrections  of  what 
he  himself  described  at  the  too  redundant  and 
florid  oratory  of  his  youthful  years* 

After  two  years  Cicero  returned  to  Rome  completely 

rested  and  ready  to  begin  the  strenuous  life  that  he  was 

to  love  so  well.    However,  he  had  not  spent  the  last  money 

that  he  was  to  spend  in  travelling  —  though  he  left  Italy 

only  four  more  times  in  his  life  :    for  his  quaestorship  in 

Sicily  in  75  B.C.,  his  exile  in  Thessalonica  from  April  58 

B.C.,  to  August  57  B.C.,  for  his  proconsulship  in  Cilicia 

in  51  B.C.,  and  in  order  to  join  Pompey's  camp  in  Spirus  in 
6 

June  49  B.C.      The  two  official  trips  were  taken  at  govern- 
ment expense,  the  others  at  his  own. 

The  rest  of  his  time  away  from  Rome  he  spent  at  one 
or  another  of  his  several  villas  in  Italy  —  places  that  he 


^William  Forsyth,  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero, 
Vol.  I,  p.  44,  based  on  Plutarch,  Cicero,  IV.  4~^ 

In  April,  44  B.C.,  when  the  condition  of  his  country 
was  more  than  he  could  bear  he  wrote  to  Atticus  that  he  was 
thinking  of  wandering  from  land  to  land  and  that  Epirus  was 
too  near  his  enemies  (Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  XIV.  10.  1).  How- 
ever, he  did  not  leave  the  country.     In  December ,  43  B.C., 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  on  the  proscribed  lists  he  set 
sail  from  Italy  twice  but  turned  back  both  times.  (Plutarch, 
Cicero,  XLVII-XLVIII) . 
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loved  to  visit,  particularly  when  he  wanted  some  rest  from 
his  arduous  labors  in  the  city,  or  when  he  wanted  some  time 
for  writing  or  for  reading  the  books  of  which  he  was  so  fond. 

Even  the  short  trips  of  Cicero's  day  were  not  made 
without  expense.    For  very  brief  excursions  people  travelled 
in  sedan  chairs  or  litters.    Because  of  the  dangers  of  rob- 
bery, no  one  went  very  far  without  a  large  number  of  atten- 
dants.   All  these  would  have  to  be  taken  care  of  along  the 
way  as  far  as  meals  and  lodging  were  concerned.    For  land 
trips  of  any  distance  horses  or  mules  pulling  two  or  four- 
wheeled  vehicles,  which  could  be  had  covered  or  uncovered, 
were  kept  for  hire  near  the  gates  of  all  the  important 
towns,  but  the  fee  is  not  known.     There  were  no  regular 
transportation  companies  with  definite  schedules  or  fixed 

rates.     The  number  of  attendants  on  a  long  trip  would  be 
7 

very  large. 

For  trips  by  sea,  the  traveller  had  to  charter  a 
vessel  or  vessels  for  his  exclusive  use,  or  wait  at  a  port 
until  he  found  a  boat  going  in  the  desired  direction  and 


Harold  W.  Johnston,  Private  Life  of  the  Romans, 
p.  100,  says:     "A  journey  out  of  the  city  was  a  more  serious 
matter  and  called  for  more  pomp  and  display.    In  addition  to 
the  horses  and  mules  that  drew  the  carts  of  those  who  rode, 
there  were  mounted  outriders  and  beasts  of  burden  loaded 
with  baggage  and  supplies.    Numerous  slaves  followed  on  foot, 
and  a  band  of  gladiators  not  infrequently  acted  as  escort 
and  bodyguard.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  ordinary 
train  of  a  wealthy  traveler  included  scores,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, of  slaves." 
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them  make  such  terms  as  he  could  for  his  passage.  Cicero 

wrote  during  one  of  his  trips  just  as  he  was  about  to  leave 

Athens  :    Aphracta  Rhodiorum  et  dicrota  Mytilenaeorum  habebam 
>  8 

et  aliquid  6  IT  L  K  doir  qj-y»    In  July,  44  B.C.,  he  wrote:  Haeo 

q 

ego  conscendens  e  Pompeiano  tribus  actuariolis  decemscalmis. 
Presumably  he  chartered  his  boats  and  he  travelled  well- 
accompanied.    All  in  all,  it  seems  that  during  his  lifetime, 
he  must  have  expended  a  goodly  sum  on  his  trips  from  one 
place  to  another.     It  is  too  bad  that  in  his  voluminous  cor- 
respondence he  does  not  once  mention  this  item. 

Though  most  of  his  education  was  not  paid  for  out  of 
his  own  income,  nevertheless,  an  account  of  it  shows  that  he 
was  provided  with  a  firm  foundation  for  making  himself  out- 
standing enough  to  warrant  clients  who  were  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  be  a  good  source  of  income  to  Cicero  later  on» 
Besides,  the  tastes  he  cultivated  by  having  the  best  of 
everything  in  his  youth  must  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
extravagant  way  he  lived  later. 

He  did  spend  his  own  money  for  some  of  his  trips  and 
he  evidently  had  enough  so  that  we  never  hear  of  his  staying 
at  Rome  when  he  wanted  to  be  elsewhere  just  because  of  lack 
of  funds  to  travel. 


Cicero,  Ad  Attioum,  V.  11.  4. 
Ibid.,  XVI.  3.  6. 


CHAPTER  II 


PROPERTY 

Although  we  may  lack  information  as  to  actual  expend- 
itures in  connection  with  Cicero's  education  and  travels, 
the  same  is  not  true  concerning  his  property.    He  mentioned 
very  frequently  in  his  writings,  and  particularly  in  his 
letters,  one  dwelling  or  another  that  belonged  to  him,  and 
in  the  possession  of  which  he  took  great  pride  and  joy* 

He  spoke  often  about  his  city  house  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  but  not  so  much  about  where  he  lived  until  he  bought 
this  house.    He  probably  resided  until  after  his  consulship 
on  the  Carinae  in  a  house  inherited  from  his  father.  Then 
he  felt  that  he  should  have  a  more  pretentious  home  in  the 
place  that  was  most  fashionable  at  this  period  of  his  life; 
therefore,  he  made  his  father's  house  over  to  his  brother,^ 
and  he  purchased  from  Crassus,  in  62  B.C.,  a  noble  residence 
on  the  Palatine  hill  overlooking  the  Forum.    The  price  of 
this  edifice  was  3,500,000  sesterces  ($175, 000). 2 

In  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  it  was  not  enough 
for  a  man  to  own  just  a  town  house.     One  who  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  city  for  rest  or  recreation  or  relief  from  the 


Plutarch,  Cicero,  VIII.  3. 
'Cicero,  AdFam. ,  V.  6.  2. 
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heat  in  summer  had  to  provide  his  own  health  resorts  since 
there  was  nothing  in  Italy  or  elsewhere  to  correspond  to  the 
modern  hotel.     Therefore,  the  Romans  who  could  afford  to  do 
so  purchased  villas  or  built  them,  or  transformed  old  farm- 
houses of  their  own  into  residences  with  "modern  conven- 
iences."   These  country  places  bought  for  pleasure  were 
chosen  with  great  care  in  regard  to  their  healthf'ulness , 
natural  scenic  beauty,  and  their  proximity  to  the  city  and 
to  each  other.     They  were  located  usually  among  the  hills 
and  woods  of  Latium,  or  close  enough  to  the  sea  so  that 
owners  could  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  beautiful  seacoast. 

In  Cicero's  day  the  word  villa  had  lost  its  original 
meaning  of  farmhouse.  Instead  it  meant  a  magnificent  place 
maintained  on  an  extremely  extravagant  scale; 

"...it  meant  gardens,  libraries,  baths,  and  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art,  with  plenty  of  convenient 
rooms  for  study  or  entertainment.     Sometimes  the 
garden  might  be  extended  into  a  park  with  fishponds 
and  a  great  abundance  of  game.n^ 

"Great  numbers  of  slaves  were  required  to  keep 
these  places  in  order,  and  many  of  them  were  slaves 
of  the  highest  class:    landscape  gardeners,  experts 
in  the  culture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  experts  even 
in  the  breeding  and  keeping  of  the  birds,  game,  and 
fish,  of  which  the  Romans  were  inordinately  fond. 
These  had  under  them  assistants  and  laborers  of 
every  sort,  and  all  were  subject  to  the  authority 
of  a  superintendent  or  steward  ( vilicus )  who  had 


W.  Warde  Fowler,  Social  Life  at  Rome,  p.  250. 


bean  put  in  charge  of  the  estate  by  the  master." 

Cicero  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  owned  eight 
villas  along  the  western  coast  of  Italy.    His,  though,  were 
of  moderate  comfort  rather  than  of  such  outstanding  magnifi- 
cence as  those  just  described.    According  to  his  mention  of 
them  in  his  letters  he  acquired  them  approximately  as  fol- 
lows:   Formiae ,  before  68;  Tusculum,  68;  Arpinum,  64;  Pom- 
peii, 60;  Antium,  60;  Cumae,  56;  Astura ,  45;  and  Puteoli, 
45.     (All  dates  are  B.C.)      They  were  all  located  on  or  near 
one  of  the  main  roads  which  led  to  the  capital,  for  he  felt 
that  at  no  time  would  he  wish  to  be,  or  could  he  afford  to 
be,  at  a  place  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  to 
the  city  in  a  hurry.     The  Via  Latina  would  take  him  in  an 
hour  or  two  to  Tusculum  where  he  owned  a  villa  that  was  ap- 
praised, apart  from  the  grounds,  at  500,000  sesterces 
(^25,000).      He  seems  to  have  been  especially  fond  of  this 
retreat  for  he  mentions  it  over  and  over  again  in  his  letters 

to  Atticus.     In  November,  68  B.C.,  he  says:      Nam  nos  ex  omni- 

7 

bus  molestiis  et  laboribus  uno  illo  in  loco  conquiescemus , 


Harold  W.  Johnston,  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans, 

p.  96. 

A.  H.  Reentz,  The  Personal  Property  and  Sources  of 
Income  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  p.  50. 

Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  IV.  2.  5. 

7Ibid. ,  I.  5.  7. 


and  in  the  very  next  letter:  Nos  Tuseulano  ita  delectamur , 
ut  nobismet  ipsis  turn  denique,  cum  illo  venlmus  t  placeamus. 

This  villa  at  Tusculum  had  onoe  belonged  to  Sulla, 
and  because  of  its  aristocratic  connection,  it  gave  its 
owner  some  trouble;  but  he  simply  reminded  those  who  both- 
ered him  about  it  that  he  had  bought  it  from  a  rascal  named 
Vettius  and  went  on  enjoying  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  time  after  his  beloved  daughter  died  there 
in  45  B.C. 

Not  far  off  the  main  road  about  fifty  miles  southeast 

of  Tusculum  was  his  native  town  of  Arpinum  and  his  ancestral 

home,  a  place  for  which  he  always  had  the  warmest  affection. 

Cicero's  father  had  enlarged  the  original  farmhouse  which 

stood  here,  and  Cicero  himself  had  modernized  it  for  his  own 

use.     The  farm  land  attached  to  it  he  let  in  small  holdings 

9 

instead  of  farming  it  himself,  and  he  used  the  villa  simply 
as  a  place  of  recreation  and  rest. 

Some  distance  southwest  of  Arpinum,  near  the  beauti- 
ful Campanian  coast  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  thus  in  direct 
communication  with  Rome  and  the  bay  of  Naples  either  by  land 
or  by  sea,  the  Formian  villa  was  located.    Cicero  claimed 
that  both  this  place,  evaluated  by  the  consuls  in  57  B.C.  at 


Ibid.  ,1.6.2. 

9  TV,  A  A  VTTT  Q 
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250,000  sesteroes  (^12  ,500 ), 10  and  the  Tusoulan  villa  had 
been  very  stingily  appraised.    Quae  aestimatio  non  modo 
vehementer  at)  optimo  quoque,  sed  etiam  a  plebe  reprehendi- 
tur,^  he  said,  and  he  gave  as  the  reason  for  this:  Verum 
iidem,  mi  T,  Pomponi t  iidem  inquam  illi,  quos  ne  tu  quidem 

18 

ignoras,  qui  mihi  pinnas  inciderant,  nolunt  easdem  renasci. 
Evidently  he  had  paid  much  more  for  both  of  them. 

He  was  at  Pormiae  when  many  of  the  important  events 
of  his  life  occurred,  and  it  was  here  that  Antony's  henchmen 
overtook  him  and  so  brutally  butchered  him  in  43  B.C. 

About  forty  miles'  drive  along  the  coast  road  south 

of  the  Formian  home,  Cicero  had  another  place  at  Cumae.  Of 

this  place  we  know  very  little  except  that  Cicero  stopped 

there  in  his  travels,  and  that  in  May,  44  B.C.,  he  put  the 

whole  villa,  its  servants,  bailiffs,  and  all  it  contained 

13 

at  the  service  of  Pilia ,  wife  of  Atticus. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-one,  in  the  year  45  B.C.,  Cicero 
received  a  part  of  an  estate  at  Puteoli  as  a  legacy  from 
Cluvius  whose  interests  he  had  at  one  time  been  able  to 
serve  by  interceding  for  him  with  Q,.  Thermus  ,  who  governed 


10Ibid. ,  IV.  2.  5» 

11Ibid. ,  IV.  2.  5. 

12Ibid.  ,  IV.  2.  5. 

13Ibid.,  XIV.  15.  3;  XIV.  16.  U 
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Asia  as  pro-praetor  in  51  B.C.    Caesar,  Balbus,  and  others 

were  co-heirs  with  Cioero  under  the  terms  of  Cluvius's  will, 

but  Cicero  evidently  bought  the  shares  of  the  others  and 

built  a  villa  here.    His  chief  delight  in  this  place  was  the 

fact  that  his  money  had  been  well  invested  and  would  bring 

14 

him  m  a  good  income. 

Just  across  the  bay  at  Pompeii  he  had  another  place 

which  he  enjoyed  very  much  because  of  its  beautiful  situa- 

15 

tion  and  the  society  of  congenial  friends. 

If  Cicero  desired  to  go  back  along  the  coast  to  Rome 

or  to  relax  at  the  seashore  for  the  weekend,  he  had  another 

16 

villa  fairly  near  the  capital  at  Antium.        This  he  seems  to 

have  sold  after  the  death  of  his  daughter  in  45  B.C.,  Just 

before  he  bought  a  small  place  nearby  on  a  small  island 
17 

called  Astura. 

In  addition  to  his  town  house  and  villas,  Cicero  had 
several  small  houses  or  stopping-off  places  (diversoria) 
along  the  principal  roads  leading  to  Rome.    He  mentioned 
several  of  these  lodges  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  but  he 
did  not  tell  us  very  much  about  them.     There  was  one  at 


14Ibid. ,  XIV.  9.  l;  XIV.  10.  3;  XIV.  11.  2. 
15Ibid. ,  II.  1.  10;  Cicero,  Ad  Quint .  Fr . ,  II.  8.  2. 
•^Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  II.  6.  1. 
17Ibid.,  XII.  9.  1;  XIII.  47a.  (2). 
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Terraoina  ,      one  at  Sinuessa,      one  at  Cales,^  one  at 

21  22 
Anagnia,      and  one  at  Frusino.        Evidently  he  had  sold  the 

Frusino  place  at  one  time  and  then  wished  to  repurchase  it 

23 

even  though  his  affairs  were  in  desperate  straits.  In 
December,  60  B.C.,  he  stated  in  a  letter  that  he  had  to  re- 
sist a  certain  measure  which  was  to  be  proposed  or  he  had  to 
hold  his  peace  which  would  be  equivalent  to  retiring  to  An- 

tium  or  Solonium.     The  latter  was  apparently  a  residence  of 

24 

his  in  the  Solonius  Ager  near  Lanuvium.        In  a  letter  to 

Atticus  in  March,  49  B.C.,  he  said  that  he  had  previously  been 

anxious  to  buy  some  property  in  Lanuvium  for  500,000  sester- 
25 

ces  (#25,000),      but  the  owner  wanted  more  for  it,  and  in 
April  of  the  same  year  he  told  Atticus  he  bought  a  lodge  from 
Canuleius  for  30,000  sesterces  (#1,500). 26    Whether  he  had 


18Ibid. ,  VII.  5.  3. 

19Ibid. ,  XVI.  10.  1. 

2QIbid. ,  VII.  16.  3. 

21Ibid. ,  XII.  1.  1. 

22Ibid. ,  XT.  4.  1. 

23Ibid. ,  XI.  13.  4. 

24 Ibid. .  II.  3.  3;  also,  Evelyn  3.  Shuekburgh,  The 
Letters  of  Cicero,  Translation,  Vol.  I»  p.  69,  Footnote  1 

26Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  LX.  9.  4. 

26Ibid.  ,  X.  5.  3. 
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others  is  not  known,  but  one  feels  that,  for  a  man  who  spent 
so  much  of  his  time  at  Rome  as  Cicero  did,  he  certainly  had 
an  over-abundance  of  homes        that  his  lifetime  was  not  long 
enough  for  him  to  have  had  more  than  a  night  or  two  in  some 
of  thenw 

Cicero  has  told  us  the  appraised  value  of  two  villas 
only.     If  we  estimate  the  approximate  cost  of  the  other  four 
which  he  bought  (at  Pompeii,  Antium,  Cumae,  and  Astura)  at 
50,000  sesterces  (<#2,500)  less  than  the  amount  at  which  his 
Formian  home  was  evaluated,  and  that  is  probably  very  con- 
servative considering  Cicerofs  extravagant  taste,  that  would 
mean  he  had  spent  about  1,550,000  sesterces  (#77,500)  for 
villas  in  addition  to  his  expenses  for  modernizing  the  Arpi- 
num  estate  and  buying  out  the  co-heirs  of  the  place  at 
Puteoli. 

If  one  lodge  cost  30,000  sesterces  (.$1,500)  the  other 
six  that  he  owned  must  have  cost  him  at  least  £0,000  ses- 
terces (.#1,000)  each.     (The  figure  seems  absurdly  low,  but 
it  is  safer  to  be  conservative  in  these  estimates).  That 
would  bring  his  expenses  to  about  150,000  sesterces  ($7,500) 
for  diversoriae.     If  we  add  to  these  figures  the  3,500,000 
sesterces  (#175,000)  that  he  spent  for  his  home  in  the  city, 
we  find  that  he  paid  approximately  5,200,000  sesterces 
($£60,000)  for  real  estate.    He  certainly  would  be  among  the 
comfortably  well-off  today,  even  if  we  considered  only  the 
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4,280,000  sesterces'  (.#214,000)  worth  of  property  we  know 
he  owned.    He  must  have  been  fairly  well-off  in  his  own  day 
too,  even  though  his  circumstances  were  very  moderate  in 
comparison  with  those  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  Cras- 
sus,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  his  day,  had  at  one  time 
real  estate  estimated  at  200,000,000  sesterces  ($10 ,000  ,000).' 
Pompey  had  even  more.    His  son  was  offered  280,000,000  ses- 
terces (#14,000,000)  by  the  senate  by  way  of  indemnity  for 

?  8 

the  confiscated  property  of  his  father.        Glodius  had  a 
house  worth  14,800,000  sesterces  ($740  ,000 ), 29  and  Albanius 
had  property  costing  11,500,000  sesterces  (#575 ,000 ). 30  But 
these  men  were  the  Rockefellers  of  their  day  and  fortunes 
like  theirs  were  comparatively  few.     Cicero  managed  well 
enough  among  them. 

We  know  that  he  enjoyed  many  pleasant  hours  in  some 
of  his  villas,  and  these  he  made  as  comfortable  and  luxuri- 
ous as  possible  with  gardens,  statuary,  paintings  and  li- 
braries.   He  commissioned  Atticus  over  and  over  again  to  buy 
for  him  things  with  which  he  might  adorn  his  beloved  villas. 
In  February,  67  B.C.,  he  said  that  he  had  paid  20,400 


'Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  mil.  134. 
^io,  Rom.  Hist.,  XXVIII.  36. 
9Pliny,  Hat*  Hist.,  XXXVI.  103. 
°Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  XIII.  31.  4. 
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3 1 

sesterces  (^1,020)  for  some  statuary  and  in  another  letter 
of  the  same  year  when  he  was  waiting  impatiently  for  the  or- 
naments he  had  bought  he  said: 

Quioquid  eiusdem  generis  habebis,  dignum  Aoademia 
tibi  quod  videbitur,  ne  dubitaris  mittere  et  aroae  ~? 
nostra e  colifidito.     Genus  hoo  est  voluptatis  meae;...  ^ 

Books,  too,  he  was  especially  desirous  of  having  and 

he  begged  Atticus  many  times  to  be  sure  to  save  his  books  so 

that  he  (Cicero)  might  buy  them  when  he  had  saved  up  all  his 

33 

little  gleanings,        Atticus  was  a  publisher  and  occasion- 

34 

ally,  Cicero  bought  books  from  him,      but  usually  that 
faithful  and  generous  friend  presented  them  to  him  as  gifts. 
This  was  not  too  great  an  expense  for  Atticus  either,  be- 
cause, in  those  days,  when  a  man  wanted  a  book,  no  copyright 
law  forbade  his  borrowing  it  from  a  friend  and  then  setting 
his  librar ii  to  work  to  make  as  many  more  copies  as  he  de- 
sired.    "In  this  way  Atticus  made  for  himself  and  Cicero 

copies  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  books  on  which  he  could 
35 

lay  his  hands."        Thus  Atticus  published  Cicero's  own 


31Ibid. ,  I.  8.  2. 
32Ibid. ,  I.  9.  2. 
S3Ibid. ,  I.  10.  4. 
24Ibid.  ,  II.  4.  1. 

0tJHarold  W.  Johnston,  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans, 

p.  296. 
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writings,  so  that  the  latter  did  not  have  to  undergo  any 
effort  or  expense  to  have  most  of  his  work  circulated  at 
Rome,  but  neither  did  he  derive  any  income  from  the  "books 
published  in  this  manner. 

The  furniture  and  the  other  things  with  which  Marcus 
adorned  his  many  villas  and  lodges  have  not  been  described 
for  us  or  listed  as  to  price,  except  for  one  table,  and  if 
this  is  any  indication  of  what  he  usually  paid,  his  taste 
was  certainly  an  expensive  one.    However,  this  was  probably 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.     There  was  a  rather 
heavy  demand  for  tables  made  of  one-piece  cross  sections  of 
citrus  wood  from  Mauritania.    For  one  of  these  Cicero  paid 
500,000  sesterces  (^35,000). 

No  account  of  the  property  of  a  Roman  would  be  com- 
plete unless  it  included  something  about  his  slaves.  Cioero 
must  have  had  a  great  many  —  at  times,  anyway  —  in  order 
that  his  many  estates  might  be  properly  taken  care  of. 
Forsyth  tells  us  that, 

"in  54  B.C.  ,  he  thanked  his  brother  for  promising 
to  send  him  some  slaves,  no  doubt  prisoners  taken  in 
Britain  and  Gaul,  as  he  had  very  few  then  either  at 
Rome  or  in  the  country."3' 

36Pliny,  Hat.  Hist. ,  XIII.  92-3. 

37William  Forsyth,  Life  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero, 
Vol.  I,  p.  362,  based  on  Cicero,  Ad  Quint.  Fr.,  III.  9.  4. 
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As  for  the  expenses  connected  with  slaves  in  Cicero's 
day,  Johnston  tells  us  that  they  were  fed  on  coarse  grain, 
arid  in  addition  to  the  monthly  allowance  of  this  (about  a 
bushel),  they  were  to  have  merely  the  fallen  olives  or  a 
little  salt  fish  and  vinegar.     This  was  no  less  and  no  worse 
than  the  common  food  of  the  poorer  Romans,    Each  slave  was 
furnished  a  tunic  every  year,  and  a  cloak  and  a  pair  of 

rz  p 

wooden  shoes  every  two  years*        "All  the  domestic  servants 

and  secretaries  and  the  like  were  wholly  of  the  slave  class," 

says  another  writer,  "but  competent  helpers  at  work  requiring 

intelligence  and  special  skill  often  won  their  freedom  and 

were  expected  to  remain  in  service  for  pay  or  suitable  emolu- 
39 

ments."        Cicero  had  nine  or  ten  of  these  liberti ,  among 
them  Chrysippus,  Laurea ,  Philotimus,  Dionysius,  and  his  in- 
valuable Tiro.     The  last  named 

"represented  in  Cicero's  house  order  and  economy 
which  were  not  the  ordinary  qualities  of  his  master. 
He  was  the  confidential  man  through  whose  hands  all 
financial  matters  passed.    On  the  first  of  the  month 
he  undertook  to  scold  the  debtors  who  were  in  arrears  * 
and  to  get  too  pressing  creditors  to  have  patience; 
he  revised  the  accounts  of  the  steward  Eros  which 
were  not  always  correct;  he  went  to  see  the  obliging 
bankers  whose  credit  supported  Cicero  in  moments  of 
difficulty.    Every  time  there  was  some  delicate  com- 
mission to  be  executed  he  was  applied  to,  as  for 


Harold  W*  Johnston,  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans, 

p.  103. 

39 

Tenney  Frank,  Econ.  Sur.  of  Anc.  Rome,  p.  378. 
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instance  when  it  was  a  question  of  demanding  some  ,q 
money  of  Dolabella  without  displeasing  him  too  much." 

A  glimpse  at  the  accounts  of  this  adept  and  energetic 

man  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  anyone  probing  into  the 

financial  secrets  of  Cicero's  life  —  but  alas  J  no  such 

record  is  known  to  exist. 


^Gaston  Boissier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends,  Transla- 
tion by  A.  D.  Jones,  p.  109. 


CHAPTER  III 

OTHER  EXPENSES 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Roman  Republic  —  the  years 
in  which  Cicero  had  to  compete  for  public  offices  —  the 
possession  of  money  in  large  quantities  was  almost  a  neces- 
sity to  a  man  who  had  political  aspirations.    Bribery  or  the 
hiring  of  gangs  of  roughnecks  to  force  the  people  to  vote  a 
certain  way  were  practices  common  enough  so  that  everyone 
talked  of  them  openly  when  an  election  was  about  to  take 
place.     These  were  expenses,  though,  with  which  Cicero  was 
probably  not  concerned  in  his  own  personal  campaigns,  for 
he  was  too  honorable  a  character  to  stoop  to  such  methods* 
However,  there  were  some  legitimate  expenses  entailed  by 
those  who  wished  to  pass  from  one  office  to  another  until 
the  consulship  was  reached.     Cicero  seems  to  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  all  these,  even  during  his  aedileship 
when  he  had  to  exhibit  shows  and  games  at  no  cost  to  the 
audience  or  to  the  state,  because  he  attained  every  office, 
as  he  often  proudly  asserts,  in  the  very  first  year  in  which 
he  was  eligible  by  law  to  hold  it.     In  addition  he  was  unan- 
imous ly  elected  to  each  of  the  offices  and  was  the  first  of 
those  elected  in  each  case.    Moreover,  in  73  B.C.  he  was 
placed  on  the  list  or  roll  of  senators  since  he  had  ful- 
filled the  necessary  qualifications,  having  been  quaestor 


S3 

and  having  in  his  possession  sufficient  fortune  --  1,000,000 
sesteroes  (^50  ,000}  * 

His  son  he  educated  in  the  manner  of  all  the  wealthy 
families,  procuring  for  him  the  best  teachers  possible  (some 
of  these  had  been  his  own  teachers),  and  sending  him  to  the 
best  schools.     In  45  B.C.,  when  young  Marcus  wanted  to  join 
the  army,  his  father  sent  him  to  Athens  to  study,  and, 
though  pecuniary  difficulties  were  besieging  the  elder  man 
at  the  time,  he  insisted  that  his  son  have  a  liberal  enough 
allowance  so  that  he  might  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
family  of  a  former  consul.    He  said  to  Atticus  in  regard  to 
this  : 

Nunc  magno  opere  a  te  peto,  de  quo  sum  nuper 
tecum  locutus,  ut  videas  ne  quid  ei  desit.     Id  cum 
ad  officium  nostrum  pertinet  turn  ad  existimationem 
et  dignitatem. ^  ~  ~" 

And  later  we  find  that  he  had  toeen  most  generous  indeed,  for 

he  wrote  :    Hinc  ex  Kal .  Apr,  ad  HS  LXXX  aceommodetur .  Nunc 

enim  insulae  tantum.      It  seems  that  any  young  man  should 

have  managed  well  enough  on  ^4000  a  year. 

His  daughter  Tullia  whom  he  loved  very  dearly  seems 

to  have  been  well  educated  for  a  girl  of  her  time.  Cicero's 


^Tenney  Frank,  Econ.  Sur.  of  Anc.  Rome,  p.  406. 
2Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  XIV.  7.  2. 
3Ibid.  ,  XVI.  1.  5. 
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big  expense  in  regard  to  her  must  have  been  in  the  paying  of 
her  dowries,  for  she  was  married  three  times.    Her  first 
husband  died,  and  the  dowry  that  had  been  paid  was  required 
by  law  i to  be  returned  to  Cioero.    Since  we  hear  of  no  diffi- 
culties in  this  connection,  repayment  was  probably  made  in 
due  order.     Of  her  marriage  to  Grassipes,  Cicero  said  only 
that  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  including  the  dowry  had 
used  up  all  the  money  that  he  had  set  aside  for  travelling. 
If  he  had  had  trouble  in  obtaining  repayment  of  the  dos  when 
the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  divorce,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  mentioned  it  to  Atticus  as  he  did  the  rest  of  his  trou- 
bles.    Since  there  was  no  mention  of  it,  it  was  probably  re- 
paid satisfactorily.     Tullia's  third  marriage  to  Dolabella 
did  not  fare  so  well  as  far  as  her  father's  pocketbook  was 
concerned.     Cicero  had  apparently  ordered  that  the  first  in- 
stalment of  the  dowry  be  paid,  but  full  payment  had  not  been 
made.     In  March,  48  B.C.,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Atticus 
he  wrote  concerning  this: 

De  dote  quod  soribis,  per  omnes  deos  te  obtestor, 
ut  totam  rem  suscipias  et  illam  miseram  mea  culpa 
et~  neglegentia  tueare  meis  opibus,  si  quae  sunt  , 
tuis ,  quibus  tibi  molestum  non  erit,  facultatibus. 
Cui  quidem  deesse  omnia,  quod  scribis,  obseoro  te , 
noli  pati.     In  quos  enim  sumptua  abeurit  fructus 
praediorum?    Iam  ilia  HS  LX  f ^5 ,0003,  quae  scrTbis, 
nemo  mihi  umquam  dixit  ex  dote  esse  detracta;  num- 
quam  enim  essem  passus.4 


4Ibid.  ,  XI.  2.  2. 
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The  second  instalment  was  paid  after  much  hesitation 

on  Cicero's  part,  for,  evidently,  he  could  foresee  the  break 

that  was  to  come;  the  third  instalment  was  never  paid.  In 

fact  he  states  that  he  should  never  have  sent  the  second 
5 

payment.      And  he  was  right,  for  the  divorce  did  come,  and 
we  know  that  he  had  to  approach  Dolabella  several  times  about 
the  money  due  him,  and  that,  very  likely,  Cicero  never  re- 
ceived this  sum.^ 

The  discovery  that  his  wife  Terentia  was  not  honest 
7 

in  managing  his  money    seems  to  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that,  after  thirty  years  of  married  life, 
Cicero  divorced  her.     One  biographer  feels,  however,  that 
though  Cicero's  letters  speak  of  money  matters  as  the  cause 
of  the  divorce,  these  would  not  have  been  very  serious  if 

8 

there  had  not  been  some  other  basis  for  the  incompatibility. 
At  any  rate,  Cicero  was  now  involved  in  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties that  were  to  bother  him  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Be- 
cause he  had  obtained  the  divorce,  he  had  to  pay  back  Teren- 
tia 's  dowry  in  full*     She  had  brought  him  400,000  sesteroes 


5Ibid.  ,  XI.  25.  3. 

6See  p.  58. 
7 

Cicero,  Ad  Attioum,  XI.  24.  3. 

Q 

H.  J.  Haskell,  This  Was  Cicero,  p.  11 
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9 

($20,000),  and  she  was  very  insistent  that  it  should  be  re- 
turned to  her  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"Terentia  dealt  as  vigorously  as  possible  with 
her  former  husband,"  says  one  biographer  of  Gioero, 
"and  that  in  a  high  and  mighty  fashion  of  insisting 
on  terms.    She  was  insistent  and  adroit  for  her 
interest.     Cicero  oould  not  endure  the  idea  of  a 
personal  conferenoe.    She  had  chosen  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Balbus,  the  chief  minister  of  the 
Regent's  private  cabinet  to  receive  Cicero's  repay- 
ment of  her  dowry.    But  he  would  rather  suffer  in 
the  settlement  than  overreach  her."10 

Because  he  was  so  hard-pressed  for  funds  and  so  ham- 
pered with  financial  difficulties,  Cicero  yielded  to  the 
advice  of  his  friends  and  married  his  ward  Publilia,  a  very 
beautiful,  very  young,  and  extremely  wealthy  girl  with  an 
ambitious  widowed  mother.     Cicero,  though  sixty-one  years 
old,  was  considered  a  desirable  catch  because  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  and  most  distinguished  men  of  Rome.     It  seems, 
however,  that  Publilia,  who  was  younger  than  Tullia,  was 
very  jealous  of  Cicero's  affection  for  his  daughter  and  did 
not  conceal  her  feelings  when  Tullia  died.     Cicero  would 
never  see  her  again  and  very  soon  divorced  her.     Then  his 
financial  circumstances  were  in  worse  condition  than  ever, 
and  for  the  last  weary  years  of  his  life  he  was  never  out 
of  debt. 


Plutarch,  Cicero ,  VIII.  2. 

Ernest  Sihler  ,  Cicero  of  Arpinum,  p.  363. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SOURCES  OF  INCOME 

It  was  supposed  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
senator  to  do  any  type  of  work  at  all  for  pay.      In  faot  the 
highest  olass  in  the  social  scale  at  Rome  was  divided  into 
two  groups  —  those  who  aspired  to  hold  political  office  and 
to  enter  the  senate  —  and  those  who  were  engaged  in  one  way 
or  another  in  business.    Cicero,  of  course,  belonged  to  the 
first  group.    Where,  then,  did  he  acquire  the  amount  of  money 
which  enabled  him  to  live  in  so  extravagant  a  style,  to  a- 
ohieve  the  best  possible  education  for  himself  and  for  his 
children,  and  to  own  the  property  that  he  did?    We  know  that 
his  time  at  Rome  was  spent  in  defending  people  in  the  courts, 
but  this  netted  him  no  revenue  in  the  way  of  fees,  for  an 
old  law  of  204  B.C.,  (the  Lex  Cinoia ) ,  forbade  lawyers  to 
receive  fees  for  their  services.      He  held  most  of  the  po- 
litical offices  in  the  state,  but  statesmen  and  generals 
served  their  fellow  citizens  without  material  reward,  for  no 
salaries  were  drawn  by  the  senators  and  none  were  attached 
to  any  of  the  offices  or  to  positions  of  military  command. 
Only  those  who  stayed  in  politics  right  to  the  end  might  be 


llivy,  Ab  Urbe  Condita,  XXI.  63.  3-4 . 
2Ibid.  ,  XXXIV.  4.  9. 
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able  to  manage  any  profits  from  their  work.     The  profits 
usually  oame  from  an  office  in  the  provinces,     Cicero  de- 
clined a  province  after  his  praetorship  and  after  his  con- 
sulship.   We  know  that  he  was  forced  to  take  one  several 
years  later,  however,  but  he  reported  over  and  over  in  his 
letters  that  he  did  not  take  from  the  people  there  even  the 
full  amount  of  the  expenses  allowed  by  law.    He  wrote  many 
books,  but,  in  general,  as  we  have  seen  on  page  18,  writing 
as  a  trade  brought  no  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  author. 
Haskell  says:     "The  chief  source  of  his  income  must 

2 

have  been  his  law  practice  —  in  spite  of  the  Lex  Cincia." 
After  all,  a  Roman  lawyer  had  no  expenses  of  office  and 
rent.    He  saw  his  clients  at  his  home  before  court  opened  or 
at  any  time  in  the  day  at  which  he  might  be  free.  Clients 
must  have  found  that  they  could  command  better  service  from 
a  lawyer  if  he  knew  that  he  was  to  achieve  some  material 
gain  for  his  labors.    An  outright  fee  would  not  be  offered 
but  some  sort  of  honorarium.    Perhaps  the  lawyer  might  need 
a  loan.    A  client  who  had  been  defended  successfully  would 
certainly  be  more  than  willing  to  make  the  loan  and  he  would 
not  be  apt  to  complain  if  the  interest  payments  were  not 
made,  or  if  indeed,  the  lawyer  forgot  to  repay  the  loan  al- 
together . 


H.  J.  Haskell,  This  Was  Cicero,  p.  132. 
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Since  Cicero  was  an  outstanding  orator  and  probably 
the  foremost  man  of  the  city  which  was  mistress  of  the  whole 
known  world,  it  was  the  policy  of  distant  kings  and  common- 
wealths to  seek  his  support  in  defending  their  interests  in 
the  senate  and  before  the  people,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
how  valuable  must  have  been  the  rewards  for  such  services* 
Charges  of  bribery  were  avoided  in  such  cases  uy  establish- 
ing the  relationship  of  patron  and  client  between  the  for- 
eign state  and  the  influential  Roman  concerned •     Cicero  re- 
fers many  times  in  his  writings  to  the  cities  whose  interests 

4 

he  represented.  Dyrrachium  was  one  such  place.  Business 
syndicates,  too,  established  this  type  of  relationship  be- 
tween themselves  and  well-known  lawyers,  and  rivalry  among 
them  would  enhance  the  counsel's  chances  of  reaping  a  sub- 
stantial remittance* 

Another  practice  which  was  common  at  Rome  in  Cicero's 
day  was  the  leaving  of  legacies  to  well-known  men.  Some 
people  included  in  their  wills  people  with  whom  they  had  no 
contact  whatsoever  —  just  so  that  it  might  appear  on  the 
records  that  they  did  know  the  foremost  men  of  their  times. 
This  was  a  silly  fashion  but  one  which  was  not  without  value 


Cicero,  Ad  Brutum,  I.  6.  4;  Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh, 
The  Letters  of  Cicero,  Translation,  Vol.  IV,  p.  255,  Foot 
note  5. 

5Cicero,  Phil. ,  II.  40-41. 
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to  Cicero.     Ordinarily,  however,  legacies  came  from  grateful 
clients,  and  what  better  inducement  could  a  client  hold  out 
to  his  attorney  in  addition  to  immediate  compensation  than 
the  prospect  of  a  legacy?    Plutarch  recorded  that  Cicero  was 
bequeathed  a  sum  amounting  to  about  #17,500  early  in  life; 
that  helped  him  off  to  a  good  start.     The  testator  was  un- 
named . 

His  former  teacher,  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  he  had  kept 
in  his  home  for  many  years,  and  in  July,  59  B.C.,  he  wrote 
of  him  to  Atti  cus :    Diodotus  mortuus  est;  reliquit  nobis  HS 
fortasse  centiens  (about  ^5,000). 

In  51  B.C.  he  wrote  to  M.  Marius  a  brief  statement  or 
two  which  let  us  know  that  he  had  been  left  something  in  con- 
junction with  other  heirs,  but  we  are  not  told  how  much  or 

Q 

who  bequeathed  the  amount  or  who  the  co-heirs  were. 

The  same  year  the  architect  Cyrus  placed  among  his 

9 

heirs  both  Clodius  and  Cicero,    that  is  to  say,  the  two  per- 
sons between  whom  there  was  the  strongest  feeling  of  hatred 
in  Rome.    No  doubt  Cyrus  thought  it  amusing  or  politic  to 
have  friends  among  all  parties  and  classes.    Again,  the 


Plutarch,  Cicero »  VIII.  2. 
Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  II.  20.  6. 
'ibid.  ,  VII.  2.  L« 
Cicero,  Pro  Mi lone »  48. 
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amount  of  the  legacy  is  unknown. 

In  October,  50  B.C.,  Cicero  wrote:    Hanc ,  quae  me- 

heroule ,  mini  magno  dolor!  est  (dilexi  enim  hominem) ,  pro- 

cura  quantulacumque  est,  Precianum  hereditatem  prorsus  ille 

ne  attingat,^0  so  that  we  know  that  Preeius  had  left  him  a 

small  amount  of  money.    However  little  it  was,  it  was  enough 

for  Cicero  to  mention  later  that  he  did  not  want  it  mixed  up 

with  the  accounts  which  were  handled  by  Philotimus,  a  freed- 

man  of  his  who  acted  as  one  of  his  secretaries  and  as  agent 

for  Terentia.     Cicero  at  this  time  considered  Philotimus 

11 

dishonest  in  financial  affairs. 

In  the  very  next  month  he  remarked  that  iff*"  Curius 

had  made  his  will  and  had  left  him  (Cicero)  a  fortieth  of 
12 

the  estate. 

Nothing  further  about  legacies  was  then  mentioned 

until  March,  48  B.C.,  when  he  wrote  simply: 

Litteras  tuas  aceepi  pr.  non.  Febr.  eoque  ipso  die 
ex  testamento  crevi  hereditatem.     Ex  multis  meis 
miserrimis  curis  est  una  levata,  si  ut  scribis,  . 
ista  hereditas  fidem  et  famam  meam  tueri  potest..., 

so  again  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  much 


10Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  VI.  9.  2. 
11Ibid_. ,  VI.  9.  2. 
12Ibid. ,  VII.  2.  3. 
^Ibid.  ,  XI.  2.  1. 
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he  received  and  who  his  benefactor  was. 

The  following  March  (47  B.C.)  he  wrote  that  he  had 

14 

accepted  Galeo's  legacy,      and  in  the  same  month  he  discussed 

15 

some  demands  of  his  co-heirs  in  Fufidius's  property.  In 
April  and  May  he  was  still  talking  over  some  troubles  in  re- 
gard to  this  last  legacy  even  though  it  seems  to  have  been 

1 6 

quite  a  small  one. 

Within  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  favored  by 

1  7 

Brinnius,  Alexio,  and  Demonicus  with  small  bequests,  and 
from  Cluvius,  the  banker  from  Puteoli,  he  received  the 

18 

largest  one  of  the  legacies  he  mentioned  in  his  writings. 

Besides  the  estate  at  Puteoli  there  were  shops  included  in 

this  gift  —  shops  which  Cicero  told  us  brought  him  an  in- 

19 

come  of  80,000  sesterces  1^4,000)  the  first  year,      and  in 

reply  to  Atticus's  questions  he  wrote  in  April,  44  B.C.: 

De  Cluviano,  quoniam  in  re  mea  me  ipsum  dili- 
gentia  vincis,  res  ad  oentena  perducitur.  Ruina 
rem  non  fecit  deteriorem,  haud  scio  an  etiam 
fructuosiorem.^O 


14Ibid. ,  XI.  12.  4. 

15Ibid. ,  XI.  13.  3. 

16Ibid. ,  XI.  14.  3;  XI.   15.  4. 

17Ibid .  ,  XIII.  12.  4;  XV.  1.  1;  XV.  3.  1. 

18Ibid. ,  XIII.  46.  3. 

19Ibid. ,  XIV.  10.  3. 

20Ibid. ,  XIV.  11.  2. 
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The  legacies,  the  amounts  of  which  we  know,  total 
only  450,000  sesterces  (^22,500);  the  Cluvian  property 
brought  him  80,000  sesterces  (,#4,000)  the  first  year  and 
100,000  sesterces  (^5,000)  the  next,  but  he  had  to  spend 
money  on  this  property  when  he  received  it.     Since  Cicero 
mentioned  only  about  a  dozen  legacies  altogether  we  wonder 
if  he  might  not  have  been  exaggerating  somewhat  when  he  said 
that  during  his  lifetime  his  friends  left  him  some  20,000,000 
sesterces  (tfl  ,000  ,000 )  .21 

Of  what  his  father  left  to  him,  Boissier  says:  "All 

that  we  know  of  a  certainty  on  this  subject  is  that  his 

22 

father  left  him  a  very  moderate  fortune  only."  He  received 
the  estate  at  Arpinum  too,  and  from  this  he  seems  to  have  de- 
rived some  income  for  he  divided  the  land  about  the  place 

23 

into  small  farms  which  he  let  out.        The  house  on  the  Cari- 
nae  he  seems  to  have  given  to  Quintus  when  he  bought  the 
Palatine  house,  but  whether  his  brother  paid  him  for  it  we 
are  not  told. 

Since  he  used  his  villas  himself  frequently,  and 
since  the  lodging-houses  had  to  be  kept  ready  for  his 


21Cicero,  Phil. ,  II.  40. 

22 

Gaston  Boissier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends,  Transla- 
tion by  A.  D.  Jones,  p.  79. 

23Cicero,  Ad  Attioum,  XIII.  9.  2. 
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convenience  should  he  suddenly  decide  to  take  a  trip,  he 
could  gain  no  income  from  rent  from  all  his  houses,  but  he 
did  rent  the  vegetable  garden  of  his  Tusculan  villa  when  he 
was  in  financial  straits,  *  and  we  know  that  the  Curnaean 
estate  was  at  one  time  turned  over  to  lilia  with  all  its 
servants,  slave  over-seers,  and  procurators,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  the  latter  would  probably  mean  that  the  lands  con- 
nected with  the  place  had  been  let  out, 

25 

Terentia's  dowry  —  100,000  sesterces  (-.£20,000) 

must  have  been  of  immense  help  to  him  in  his  early  years, 

and  the  income  from  her  houses  in  Rome  (100,000  sesterces  or 

^5,000  yearly)      we  know  was  of  great  benefit  to  him,  espe- 

27 

cially  when  he  was  sending  his  son  to  school  in  Athens. 

Though  Cicero  had  refused  a  province  twice  in  his 
political  career  when  he  might  have  had  one,  he  was  forced, 
in  51  B.C.,  to  take  over  the  pro-consulship  of  Cilicia. 
Others  who  were  less  scrupulous  than  he  made  vast  fortunes 
in  their  years  of  jurisdiction  over  the  provinces*  Most 
magistrates  looked  forward  to  getting  a  good  one  as  the 
rich  plum  which  would  compensate  for  their  years  in  the 


;Cicero,  Ad  Fam .  ,  XVI.  18.  2. 
'Plutarch,  Cicero ,  VIII.  2. 
'Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  XV.  17.  1. 
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service  of  the  state.     Cicero,  however,  left  Rome  with  the 
greatest  reluctance. 

In  the  matter  of  an  appropriation  made  to  a  pro-consul 
for  the  support  of  his  army  and  the  voluntary  staff  of  young 
men  whom  he  was  expected  to  invite  to  accompany  him  at  state 
expense,  the  senators  were  usually  very  liberal*    This  was 
politic,  for  most  of  them  hoped  some  day  to  be  treated  them- 
selves with  the  same  consideration.     If,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  any  of  the  appropriation  remained,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  turned  back  into  the  treasury,  but  there  was  very  seldom 
any  residue.     Cicero,  though  in  the  province  only  a  year, 
and  without  committing  a  single  illegal  act,  managed,  at 
the  end  of  his  term  of  rule,  to  have  2,200,000  sesterces 
U110.000) . 28    He  wrote  to  Atticus: 

Levantur  tamen  miserae  civitates,  quod  nullus 
fit  sumptus  in  nos  neque  in  legatos  neque  in  quaes- 
tor em  neque  in  quemquam.     Scito  non  modo  nos  foenum, 
aut  quod  e  lege  Iulia  dari  solet,  non  accipere,  sed 
ne  ligna  quid  em,  nec  praeter  quaxtuor  lectos  et 
tectum  qUemquam  accipere  quicquam,  multis  locis  ne 
tectum  quidem,  et  in  tabernaoulo  manere  pIerumq.ue.S9 

These  same  sentiments  he  repeated  in  several  letters  written 

from  Cilicia.  v    Since  he  did  not  take  any  money  from  the 

Cilicians,  and  since  the  funds  appropriated  by  the  senate 

28Cicero,  Ad  Fam. ,  V.  20.  9. 

29Cicero,  Ad  Attioum,  V.  16.  3. 

30 Ibid.  ,  V.  17.  2;  V.  18.  2;  V.  21.  5,7. 
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were  supposed  to  provide  food,  transportation  and  clothing 

for  all  his  troops  and  staff,  there  is  a  question  as  to 

whether  Cieerofs  savings  could  have  reached  the  total  he 

claimed,  or  whether  they  were  supplemented  from  the  sale  of 

war  captives  in  spite  of  his  protests  to  the  contrary  .3-*- 

At  any  rate  he  deposited  the  #110,000  in  Asia  with  the  in- 

32 

tention  of  giving  a  draft  to  the  treasury,  but  this  he 

never  did,  for  Pompey  borrowed  the  whole  sum  before  the 

32 

battle  of  Pharsalia  and  it  was  never  returned. 

In  Rome  during  Cicero's  lifetime,  the  equites  were 
the  men  who  carried  on  the  banking,  the  money-lending,  the 
undertaking  of  State  contracts,  and  the  raising  of  taxes. 
These  men  did  not  always  take  care  of  money-making  for  them- 
selves; they  often  represented  men  of  senatorial  rank,  and 
acted  as  their  agents  in  the  investment  of  money  and  in 
securing  the  returns  due,  because,  of  course,  the  senator 

could  not  have  his  name  mixed  up  in  any  type  of  business 
33 

venture.        There  were  two  groups  of  the  equites :    the  pub- 
licani  ,  who  undertook  work  for  the  State,  and  the  ne goti- 
a tores ,  who  worked  wholly  on  their  own  account.     The  pub- 
licani  were  always  organized  in  joint-stock  companies 


21H.  J.  Haskell,  This  Waa  Cicero,  p.  132- 
32Cicero,  Ad  Fam . ,  Y.  20.  9. 
33Cf.  p.  27,  Footnote  1. 
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(societates  publicanorum)  which  were  managed  by  the  out- 
standing men  in  the  capital  group.     One  of  the  undertakings 
which  this  group  took  charge  of  was  that  of  contracting  to 
collect  the  taxes  in  the  Roman  provinces  because  this  activ- 
ity could  be  very  profitable.    Fowler  says  of  these: 

"And,  indeed,  by  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  all 
these  joint-stock  companies  had  become  the  one 
favorite  investment  in  which  everyone  who  had  any 
capital,  however  small,  placed  it  without  hesita- 
tion."04 

Interest  in  them  had  continued  into  Cicero's  day  and  we  are 
told  that  all  the  people  who  had  investments  in  these  com- 
panies came  eagerly  to  the  Forum  to  get  news  of  the  latest 
undertakings.    Fowler  stated  that 

"assuredly  Cicero's  love  for  the  Forum  was  not 
a  political  one  only;  he  loved  it  indeed  as  the 
scene  of  his  great  triumphs  as  an  advocate,  but 
also  no  doubt  because  he  was  concerned  in  some  of 
the  companies  which  had  their  headquarters  there ,"05 

He  inclines  toward  this  opinion  because  he  thinks  that 

Cicero  in  some  of  his  speeches  and  letters  spoke  with  both 

feeling  and  knowledge  about  the  value  of  the  particular 

province  which  he  was  discussing  not  only  to  the  State  but 

to  all  who  had  money  invested  in  its  revenues.    Fowler  tells 

us  that  in  one  letter  to  P.  Silius  Herva,  pro-praetor  of 

Bithynia,  Cicero  said  that  he  was  himself  closely  connected 

Y/arde  Fowler,  Social  Life  at  Rome,  p.  72. 
S5Ibid. ,  p.  74. 
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with,  the  partners  in  the  company  for  collecting  the  pasture- 
dues  ( scriptura )  of  the  province,  "not  only  because  that 
company  as  a  body  is  my  client,  but  also  because  I  am  very 
intimate  with  most  of  the  individual  partners." 

Cicero  did  not  include  in  his  letters  any  direct 
evidence  that  he  had  money  invested  in  the  stock-companies. 
However,  that  he  could  not  do,  for  he  would  want  no  one  at 
Rome  to  get  wind  of  such  an  undertaking.    But  Atticus  was  a 
close  friend  of  Cicero's  and  he  did  many  favors  for  him 
during  his  lifetime.    He  took  care  of  all  of  Cicero's  per- 
sonal business,  looked  after  his  property,  collected  his 
rents,  acted  as  his  banker,  advanced  him  money  when  he  was 
pressed  for  funds,  executed  commissions  for  the  purchase  of 
art  objects,  patiently  listened  to  his  troubles,  and  gave 
him  good  advice.     He  was  a  shrewd  business  man  and  knew 
where  ana  how  to  invest  money  to  make  it  pay.     It  seems  to 
me,  that,  acting  as  Cicero's  agent,  he  must  have  shared 
with  his  friend,  once  in  a  while  at  least,  a  chance  to  in- 
vest his  funds  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  them,  especially 
since  Cicero  lived  on  so  extravagant  a  scale  and  so  often  got 
into  financial  difficulties. 

We  may  not  have  evidence  of  investments  made  by 
Cicero,  but  we  certainly  know  from  his  letters  where  he  got 


Cicero,  Ad  Fam . ,  xiii.  65.  2. 
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money  when  he  was  in  need  of  it.    Never  in  his  life  did  he 

have  trouble  in  obtaining  a  loan. 

"The  simple  fact  was  that  Gicero  was  always 
regarded  as  a  safe  man  to  lend  money  to,  by  the 
business  men  and  the  great  capitalists;  partly 
because  he  was  an  honest  man  --  a  vir  bonus  — 
who  would  never  dream  of  repudiation  or  bank- 
ruptcy; partly  because  he  knew  everyone,  and 
had  a  hundred  wealthy  friends  besides  the  lender 
of  the  moment.  u37 

Since  he  borrowed  so  extensively,  and  also  lent 

money  freely  whenever  he  had  it,  I  have  decided  to  consider 

his  debts  and  debtors  in  a  separate  chapter. 


°'W.  Warde  Fowler,  Social  Life  at  Rome,  pp.  87-88; 
cf.  also  Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  ,  V.  6.  2. 


CHAPTER  V 
DEBTS  AND  DEBTORS 

It  was  not  for  nothing  that  in  Cicero's  day  the  open 
space  on  the  north  side  of  the  Forum  was  lined  on  both 
sides  by  rows  of  tabernae ,  the  shops  of  the  money  lenders. 
Indeed,  these  were  the  busiest  places  in  Rome  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Republic,  for  money  had  poured  into  the 
city  as  the  result  of  many  conquests  in  foreign  lands.  The 
argentar ii ,  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  banker,  took  deposits 
for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  a  customer,  made  payments 
on  his  behalf  upon  receipt  of  a  written  order,  gave  him  let- 
ters of  credit  or  bills  of  exchange  on  bankers  in  other  towns 
when  he  wanted  to  send  money  safely,  or  when  he  was  travel- 
ling, and  lent  him  money  at  interest  when  he  was  in  need  of 
it.     They  would  also  attend  public  auctions  in  which  their 
customers  were  interested  as  sellers  or  purchasers,  and 
would  pay  or  receive  money  for  them. 

Though  the  men  of  the  ordo  equester  were  the  ones 
who  had  most  to  do  with  dealing  in  money  matters,  we  do  not 
hear  as  much  about  them  as  we  do  of  the  borrowing  and 
lending  by  prominent  statesmen  of  the  time.     The  amounts 
that  were  lent  and  borrowed  by  them  seem  almost  incredibly 
large.    Wild  and  reckless  spending  was  the  fashion,  not  the 
exception  to  the  rule.     Those  aspiring  to  political  offices 
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would  spend  astonishing  sums  of  money  i'or  bribery  or  enter- 
tainment or  pleasure  of  the  people  whose  votes  they  wished 
to  obtain.     Imagine  Milo  accumulating  in  a  few  years  a  debt 
of  more  than  70,000,000  sesterces  (^3,500,000)  and  Julius 
Caesar  spending  120,000,000  sesterces  ( ^6 ,000  ,000  )  in  order 
to  please  the  people  with  a  gift  of  a  new  Forum*"*"    If  the 
outstanding  men  of  the  time  did  not  have  on  hand  the  money 
they  wished  to  spend  they  had  no  trouble  in  borrowing  from 
the  a rge ntarii  or  from  private  individuals,  especially  if 
they  were  considered  likely  to  be  elected  to  the  political 
offices  in  which  they  could  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  a  province  or  a  conquered  tribe* 

Cicero,  then,  was  not  committing  any  extraordinary 
act  when  he  indulged  in  frequent  and  fearless  borrowing, 
though  the  uses  to  which  he  put  his  money  were  not  the 
usual  ones  of  his  day,  for  he  would  not  stoop  to  bribery, 
and  he  did  not  squander  any  funds  on  the  loose  living  that 
was  so  common  in  Rome.    His  object  in  lending  so  freely  when 
he  had  any  money,  or  in  borrowing  from  one  man  to  lend  to 
another,  may  have  been,  as  Boissier  says,  to  put  as  many 
people  as  possible  under  obligation  to  him  with  the  idea 
that  success  usually  followed  those  who  had  made  the  greatest 


Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  XXXVI.  103,  104. 
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number  of  men  feel  that  they  owed  him  something. ^    But  Cicero 
was  generous  by  nature;  moreover,  the  realization  that  he 
was  in  a  position  to  lend  money  would  nourish  his  vanitiy  and 
make  him  anxious  to  accommodate  those  who  needed  his  help. 

He  might  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  borrowing  if 
he  had  inherited  some  of  his  mother's  carefulness,  but, 
clever  though  he  was  in  many  things,  he  was  very  careless 
and  extravagant  in  his  mode  of  living  and  never  seemed  to 
know  how  much  money  he  owned  or  owed  unless  he  wrote  to  Tiro 
or  Eros  to  send  him  an  account  of  his  financial  circumstances. 
The  Roman  system  of  investment  —  of  short  loans  and  accom- 
modation money  —  was  an  aid  to  this  characteristic  in  the 
great  man,  and  he  enjoyed  being  able  to  brag  about  his  abil- 
ity to  borrow  money  easily  because  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
regarded  as  a  good  security  as  the  result  of  his  consulship.^ 

In  a  letter  to  Publius  Sestius  in  December,  62  B.C. 
we  have  the  first  positive  evidence  of  the  means  by  which 
Cicero  obtained  money  to  buy  what  he  wanted  when  he  wanted 
it.    He  said  that  he  had  bought  Crassus's  house  for  3,500,000 
sesterces  (.#175,000)  and  that  he  was  deeply  enough  in  debt  so 
as  to  be  eager  to  join  a  conspiracy,  but  that  conspirators 


^Gaston  Boissier,  Cicero  and  His  Friends,  Transla- 
tion by  A.  D.  Jones,  p.  87. 

Cicero,  AdFam . ,  V.  6.  2* 
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would  not  have  him  as  one  of  them  because  of  the  work  he  had 

4 

done  against  Catiline's  group.      Later  on  a  report  circulated 
that  he  had  accepted  2,000,000  sesterces  ($100,000)  from  P. 
Sulla,  a  client,  as  a  "loan"  toward  this  purchase,  but  Cicero 
passed  that  off  as  a  joke. 

The  very  next  month  —  January,  61  B.C.  —  he  men- 
tioned to  Atticus  the  names  of  those  who  might  lend  him  some- 
thing, presumably  for  the  fine  house  he  had  just  bought, 
perhaps  to  furnish  it.     Qpinor ,  ad  Considium,  Axium,  Sell- 
cium  confugiendum  est;  nam  a  Caecilio  propinqui  minore  cen- 
tesimis  nummum  movere  non  possunt.      Later  that  same  month 
at  the  end  of  a  long  business  letter  to  Atticus  he  wrote: 

Novi  tibi  quidnam  scribam?    quid?  etiam. 
Messalla  consul  Autronianam  domum  emit  HS  XXXIV. 
'Quid  id  ad  me?1     inquies.     Tantum,  quod  ea 
emptione  et  nos  bene  emisse  iudicati  sumus,  et 
homines  intellegere  coeperunt  licere  amicorum 
facultatibus  in  emendo  ad  dignitatem  aliquam 
pervenire 

Probably  Atticus  had  remonstrated  with  him  for  having  gone 
so  neavily  into  debt  simply  to  "keep  up  with  the  Joneses." 

In  June  of  the  next  year  (60  B.C.)  Cicero  mentioned 
some  of  his  villas  and  also  that,  though  he  was  charmed  with 


Ibid.  ,  V.  6.  2. 

'A.  (ie  11.,  Nootes  Atticae,  XII.  12. 
'Cicero,  Ad  Atbioum,  I.  12.  1. 
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them,  he  was  deep  in  debt  because  of  them*     Tusculanum  et 
Pompeianum  valde  me  delectant,  nisi  quod  me,  ilium  ipsum 
vindioem  aeris  alieni,  aere  non  Corinthio,  sed  hoc  circum- 
foraneo  ob rue runt. 

During  the  next  two  years  or  so,  we  hear  nothing  of 
what  Cicero  borrowed  or  loaned.     Instead  his  letters  are  full 
of  affairs  at  Rome  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his 
exile  in  58  B.C.     Clodius  had  put  through  the  bill  outlawing 
Cicero  to  four  hundred  miles  from  Italy  and  providing  that 
his  property  be  confiscated.    Accordingly  Cicero's  two  fa- 
vorite villas,  at  Tusculum  and  Formiae,  were  destroyed  by 
gangs  of  ruffians,  and  his  fine  mansion  on  the  Palatine  was 
plundered  and  burned,  and  the  land  was  consecrated  so  that  a 
Temple  of  Liberty  might  be  erected  on  the  site.  Clodius 
hoped  by  this  move  to  prevent  the  recovery  of  the  land  by 
its  rightful  owner. 

This  tragic  event  in  Cicerofs  life  caused  a  tremen- 
dous change  in  him.    Forbidden  to  enjoy  the  delights  of 
Rome,  bereft  of  his  family  and  fortune,  and  forced  to  live 
away  from  anything  and  everything  he  held  dear,  he  was 
willing  to  take  his  own  life,  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by 
his  friends,  and  particularly  by  Atticus,  not  to  do  anything 
so  terrible  and  so  final.     There  were  still  some  at  Rome  who 


Ibid.  ,  II.  1.  11. 
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would  work  very  hard  for  his  recall.    Atticus,  indeed, 
proved  himself  the  true  and  devoted  friend;  not  only  did  he 
do  everything  in  his  power  for  Cicero  himself,  but  he  as- 
sisted his  family  with  money  also.     Quintus  ,  too,  did  all  he 
could  for  his  brother  during  this  hard  time,  despite  the 
fact  that  Marcus  had  received  some  money  from  the  public 
treasury  in  Quintus's  name,  and  had  squandered  it  on  one 

thing  and  another,  probably  in  an  attempt  to  gain  some  in- 

9 

fluence  against  Glodius  and  his  wicked  deeds.  Therefore, 

while  Cicero  was  in  exile,  he  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into 

debt,  and,  though  the  idea  of  this  bothered  him  at  times,  he 

could  still  write  in  October,  58  B.C.,  to  Terentia  that,  as 

far  as  expense  went,  she  was  to  allow  others  to  bear  it  who 

10 

were  well  able  to  do  so  if  only  they  were  willing.  The 
very  next  month  he  advised  her  not  to  sell  some  of  her  prop- 
erty for  fear  that  the  young  Marcus  would  have  nothing  in 
later  life  if  his  own  fortunes  did  not  change  for  the  better 
Cicero  said  that  she  could  rely  on  his  friends  for  money  as 
long  as  they  remained  loyal  to  him.^ 

When  he  returned  to  Rome,  his  monetary  affairs  must 


Cicero,  Ad  Quint.  Fr. ,  I.  3%  7. 
10Cicero,  Ad  Fam ♦ ,  XIV.  2.  3. 
11Ibid. ,  XIV.  1.  5. 
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indeed  have  been  in  a  terrific  muddle,  and  in  September,  57 

12 

B.C.,  he  wrote  as  much  to  Atticus.        His  chief  anxiety 
after  he  had  returned,  however,  was  concerning  the  restora- 
tion of  his  property;  but  it  was  October  before  the  college 
of  pontiffs  decided  that  the  act  by  which  Glodius  had  conse- 
crated the  site  of  his  Palatine  home  was  illegal.     Then  the 
consuls  set  the  appraised  value  of  the  town  house  and  the 
two  villas  at  figures  which,  as  we  have  seen,      Cicero  con- 
sidered very  meagre.    Nevertheless  ,  he  started  rebuilding 
the  house  on  the  Palatine  and  the  villa  at  Formiae  immedi- 
ately, though  he  was  still  in  debt. 

In  November  he  wrote  to  Atticus: 

Nos  animo  dumtaxat  vigemus,  etiam  magis ,  quam 
cum  f lorebamus ,  re  familiari  comminuti  sumus. 
Quint i  fratris  tamen  liberalitati  pro  facultatibus 
nostris,  ne  omnino  exhaustus  essem,  illo  recusance" 
subsidiis  amicorum  re s pond emus . ^ 

He  would  repay  Quintus  even  though  he  had  to  borrow  from 

someone  else  to  do  it. 

15 

At  first  he  had  put  the  Tusculan  house  up  for  sale, 
but,  evidently,  he  changed  his  mind  later,  probably  because 
he  had  been  successful  in  securing  loans  enough  to  get  him 


l2Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  IV.  1.  8. 
115Cf.  pp.  12-L3. 
14Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  IY.  3.  6. 
16Ibid. ,  IV.  2.  7. 
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over  a  tight  spot.    At  any  rate,  in  Karen  of  the  next  year 

(56  B.C.)  he  wrote  to  Quintus  again  telling  his  brother  that 

he  lacked  the  affluence  which  Quintus  enjoyed,  but  that  he 

was  not  going  about  things  the  right  way  in  order  to  attain 

it.    He  said  that  he  was  building  in  three  places  at  once, 

and  was  patching  up  his  other  houses,  but  that  he  would  give 

1  6 

the  builders  full  swing  for  a  while  if  Quintus  were  there. 

In  other  words  he  needed  money  again  to  get  the  builders 

really  going  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  his  brother 

who  had  spent  three  years  in  Asia  as  governor  and  must  have 

realized  large  sums  even  in  that  exhausted  province. 

Later  on  in  the  spring  of  that  same  year,  Cicero 

asked  Atticus  to  thank  Vestorius  who  had  been  most  generous 
17 

to  him,      and  so  we  learn  the  name  of  another  of  Cicero's 
creditors  and  we  know  that  he  was  still  borrowing  money. 

In  May,  55  B.C.,  Cicero  wrote  to  M.  Fadius  Gallus 
that  Avianus ,  from  whom  some  statuary  had  been  purchased, 
had  most  generously  proposed  to  wait  for  payment  until  he 
(Cicero)  was  able  to  discharge  the  debt.     The  statues  were 
not  satisfactory,  but  he  was  very  proud  that  such  an  offer 
had  been  made.     Generosity  like  this  was  not  extended  to  all 


16 


17 
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creditors.18    In  a  letter  written  in  May,  51  B.C.,  Cicero 

mentioned  some  debtors  as  well  as  creditors.    He  said  also 

that  he  wanted  the  800,000  sesterces  (.#40  ,000)  which  he  owed 

to  Caesar  to  be  paid  back  even  if  he  had  to  borrow  money  to 

make  this  possible.-^    He  spoke  of  this  same  matter  several 
?0 

times      within  the  next  few  months  for  he  was  more  than 
anxious  to  get  the  debt  straightened  out.     It  seems  that  he 
could  now  realize  for  the  first  time  that  Caesar  and  Pompey 
were  fast  becoming  enemies,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
sides  against  a  man  to  whom  he  was  under  financial  obliga- 
tion.   At  the  same  time  he  mentioned  another  debt  of  20,000 

sesterces  (#1,000)  which  he  wanted  Atticus  to  take  care  of 

?  1 

as  soon  as  possible.        Presumably  this  was  interest  due 
Caesar  for  the  800,000  sesterces. 

If  we  need  any  further  proof  of  Cicero's  having  bor- 
rowed from  Atticus  we  can  find  it  in  a  letter  written  to  the 
latter  from  Laodicea  in  August; 

Quaeris,  quid  hie  again.     Ita  vivam,  ut  maximos 
sumptus  facio.    Mirifice  delector  hoc  instituto. 
Admirabilis  abstinentia  ex  praeceptis  tuis ,  ut 
verear,  ne  illud ,  quod  tecum  permutavi,  versura 


18Cicero,  Ad  Fam .  ,  VII.  23.  1. 
19Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  V.  1.  2. 

2QIbid.  ,  V.  4.  3;  V.  5.  2;  V.  6.  2;  V.  9.  2;  V.  10.  4 
21Ibid. ,  V.  5.  2. 
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mihi  solvendum  ait • 2 2 

In  September  of  this  year  Cioero  first  mentioned  a 

debtor  by  name.    He  said  that  he  had  written  to  Philotimus 

23 

not  to  dun  Messalla  for  the  money  due  from  Atilius.  Evi- 
dently Messalla  had  given  some  security  for  Atilius's  debt, 
and  because  he  had  done  something  recently  which  pleased 
Cicero,  the  latter  decided  he  would  rather  wait  for  the 
money  than  take  it  from  Messalla. 

Early  in  50  B.C.  Cicero  told  of  some  money  collected 
by  Philotimus  from  the  Chersonese  —  a  sum  amounting  to 
20,600,000  sesterces  (^1,030,000)  —  but  we  do  not  know 
what  this  was  for.    He  said  only  that  Camillus,  a  lawyer 
friend  of  his,  had  received  his  (Cicero's)  balance  and  that 
he  himself  did  not  know  what  it  was.        Later  on  in  the  same 
letter  he  mentioned  a  debt  due  from  Egnatius  of  Sidicinum 
about  which  he  had  some  hope,  but  not  much.  ^    In  October 
he  thanked  Atticus  for  taking  care  of  a  debt  of  his  to 
Vestorius  of  Puteoli,      and  in  November  he  was  obliged  to 


22Ibid. ,  V.  15.  2. 

23Ibid. ,  XV.  19.  1. 
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him  for  paying  Numerius  what  was  due  him.        In  the  last 

month  of  the  year  he  said  of  Philotimus: 

De  Philotimo  faciam  e quid  em  ut  mones.     Sed  ego 
mihi  ab  illo  hoo  tempore  non  rationes  exspectabam 
quas  tibi  edidit,  verum  id  reliquum  quod  ipse  in 
Tusculano  me  referre  in  comrnentar  ium  mea  manu 
voluit  quodque  idem  in  Asia  mihi  sua  manu  scriptum 
dedit.     Id  si  praestaret,  quantum  mihi  aeris  alieni 
esse  tibi  edidit  tantum  et  plus  etiam  mihi  ipse 
deberet.aa 

Cicero  knew  that  his  wife's  agent  had  been  cheating 

him.     In  this  letter,  too,  he  said  that  he  still  owed  Caesar 

a  goodly  sum  and  that  he  would  borrow  from  Caelius  the 

banker  in  order  to  pay  off  the  debt,  and  later  in  the  same 

month  he  expressed  himself  as  being  very  annoyed  that  he 

would  have  to  devote  to  paying  off  Caesar  the  money  that 

30 

he  should  have  used  for  his  triumph.        In  still  another 
letter  written  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  stated: 
Philogenes  recte  ad  te  scripsit;  curavit  enim,  quod  debuit. 
Sum  ego  uti  ea  peounia  volui.  quoad  liceret;  itaque  usus 
est  menses  XIIII.^3- 

Early  in  January  of  the  fateful  year  of  49  B.C., 
Cicero  wrote  to  Mesoinius  Ruf us ,  his  quaestor  in  Cilicia, 
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a  long  letter  concerning  their  accounts  there.    It  was  in 

this  letter  that  he  said  he  had  deposited  at  Ephesus  the 

2,200,000  sesterces  (^110,000)  that  he  had  managed  to  save 

from  the  pr oconsulship  of  Cilieia.     It  was  here,  too,  that 

he  stated  that  Pompey  had  "borrowed"  the  whole  amount  and 

32 

so  had  become  one  of  his  most  outstanding  debtors*  In 
February  he  wrote:    Ad  Philotimum  scripsi  de  viatico  sive 

a  moneta  (nemo  enim  solvit)  sive  ab  Opiis,  tuis  contuber- 

33 

nalibus.        If  his  debtors  would  not  pay  him  and  the  banks 
would  not  furnish  him  money  for  his  intended  journey,  he 
could  get  it  by  sending  his  table  plate  to  the  mint  for 
coinage  • 

Vettienus  was  one  of  the  bankers  to  whom  Cicero 

applied  during  this  year.    He  helped  him  to  get  a  reduction 

34 

in  the  price  of  the  lodge  bought  from  Canuleius      and  he,  as 

35 

well  as  Vestorius,  is  mentioned  several  times.        In  May,  he 
named  Q,.  Axius  as  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of  1,300  sesterces 
(^650)  which  he  had  lent  to  the  man's  son,      and  Funisulanus 
as  one  who  owed  him  a  large  sum  and  who,  though  formerly  not 

32Cieero,  Ad  Fam.  ,  V.  20.  9. 
"^Cicero,  Ad  Atticum,  VIII.  7.  3. 
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considered  safe,  had  promised  to  settle. 

In  48  B.C.,  after  Cioero  had  left  Italy  to  join 

Pompey,  Atticus  sent  him  some  clothing  and  70,000  sesterces 

38 

^3,500)  for  his  expenses  in  Greece.        Cicero  was  worrying 


at  this  time  about  his  debt  to  Dolabella  for  Tulliafs 

39 

dowry.     He  did  pay  the  second  instalment,  as  we  know, 
hut  he  regretted  this  step  later  after  his  daughter  was 
divorced. 

In  March,  47  B.C.,  he  received  30,000  sesterces 
(.£1,500)  from  Cn.  Sallustius  which  he  asked  Atticus  to  pay 
to  Publius  Sallustius.40    In  the  same  letter  he  said  that 
his  funds  were  exhausted,  but  that  he  would  probably  be  able 
to  get  some  money  there  in  Brundisium  if  he  knew  whether  or 
not  he  had  a  balance  at  Rome  at  the  time. 

Though  part  of  an  estate  came  to  Cicero  about  this 
time,  he  was  still  heavily  in  debt.    However,  he  wrote  to 
Atticus : 

De  fundo  Frusinati  redimendo  jam  pridem  in- 
tellexisti  voluntatem  me am.     Etsi  turn  meliore 
loco  res  erant  nostrae  neque  tarn  mini  desperatum 
iri  videbantur,  tamen  in  eadem  sum  voluntate.  Id 
quern  ad  modum  fiat,  tu  videbis.     Et  velim,  quod 
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poteris t  consideres,  ut  sit,  unde  nobis  suppedi - 
tentur  sumptus  necessarii.     Si  quas  habuimus 
faoultates,  eas  PompeTo  turn K  cum  id  videbamur 
sapienter  faoere,  detulimus.     Itaque  turn  et  a 
tap  vilico  siampsimus,  et  aliunde  mutati  sumus. 4 1 

Evidently  nothing  could  discourage  Cicero  as  far  as  bor- 
rowing was  concerned. 

In  June,  46  B.C.,  he  talked  about  a  debt  —  probably 
one  owed  to  him  by  a  proscribed  Pompeian  —  the  recovery  of 
which  Caesar  wished  to  make  easy  for  him.  Of  three  choices 
opened  to  him  he  decided  that  he  would  probably  accept  the 

proposal  of  Vettienus,  but  he  told  Atticus  to  look  into 
4  2 

the  matter. 

In  this  year  he  divorced  Terentia  and  thus  plunged 
himself  deeper  than  ever  into  debt,  since  he  had  to  repay 
her  dowry.    His  attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  finan- 
cial chaos  by  marrying  his  ward  Publilia  resulted  only  in 
deeper  submersion  into  the  ocean  of  pecuniary  difficulties 
which  swirled  annoyingly  around  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

A  year  later  (45  B.C.)  he  commissioned  Atticus  to 

43 

dun  Cocceius,  a  debtor  who  had  not  paid  as  he  promised. 
At  the  same  time  Cicero  said  that  he  felt  sure  that  Libo 
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would  pay  what  he  owed.^4    It  was  in  this  year  that  an 
occasion  arose  in  which  Cicero's  utter  carelessness  in  re- 
gard to  money  matters  was  made  glaringly  apparent.  Junius 
applied  to  Atticus,  as  Cicero's  agent,  for  payment  of  a  loan 
made  to  Cornificius  which  the  latter  had  not  honored.  Cicero 
stated  that  he  could  not  remember  whether  he  had  become  se- 
curity for  Cornificius  senior  or  his  son,  since  the  transac- 
tion occurred  so  many  years  before.    He  asked  Atticus  to 
check  back  and  see  what  had  happened,  and  to  demand  payment 

from  Cornificius  who  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  the  mat- 

4  5 

ter  at  the  time. 

All  through  this  year  and  the  next  Cicero's  letters 

to  Atticus  were  filled  with  requests  that  a  garden  or  some 

other  suitable  place  be  bought  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 

a  memorial  to  Tullia  who  had  died  in  February.    It  is  not 

known  whether  the  commission  was  ever  executed,  but  if  it 

was  not,  it  was  not  for  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 

bereaved  father,  who  wrote  to  Atticus:    Habe  tuum  negotium, 

nec,  quid  res  mea  familiaris  postulet,  quam  ego  non  euro, 

46 

sed  quid  velim,  existima.        He  told  his  friend  to  manage 
the  matter  somehow;  he  was  willing  to  pay  1,200,000 
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sesterces  ((|i6Q,000)  at  one   time  and  to  pay  interest  on  the 

rest  of  the  purchase  money.    He  said  that  he  would  have  no 

difficulty  whatever  in  purchasing  the  gardens,  if  only  he 

could  get  something  back  from  Faberius,  a  man  who  had  "been 

debt  to  him  for  a  very  long  time,  or  if  he  could  obtain  his 

47 

money  from  some  debtor  of  Faberius.        Gaelius  was  mentioned 

but  Atticus  did  not  approve  of  him,  nor  did  he  approve  of 

48 

Cicero's  taking  over  a  group  of  several  debtors,  but 

Cicero  was  v/illing  to  do  anything  to  get  ready  cash.  Even 

after  so  many  years  of  hardship  and  financial  embarrassment 

he  was  Trilling  to  borrow  and  borrow  again  if  need  be,  Just 

so  he  could  have  exactly  what  he  wanted,  and  it  must  be 

considered  a  wonderful  tribute  to  Cicero's  sense  of  honor 

in  repaying  his  debts  that  he  could  still  command  a  loan, 

however  sizable,  whenever  he  wanted  it. 

In  45  B.C.,  we  find  him  in  debt  to  two  women  C. 

Lollius's  wife  Ovia ,  to  the  extent  of  100,000  sesterces 
49 

(.#5,000),      and  Caerellia  for  an  unnamed  sum.     In  the  latter 
case  Atticus  had  reproached  him  as  being  indiscreet  and  had 
suggested  that  he  might  make  over  certain  notes  to  her  so 
that  he  might  be  free  of  any  connection  with  her.  Cicero, 
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however,  did  not  know  how  safe  the  notes  were  and  would  not 

transfer  them  to  Gaerellia  until  he  had  ascertained  whether 

50 

their  makers  were  solvent  or  not.        Some  time  later  he  re- 
minded Atticus  that  she  was  to  receive  an  eighth  share  of 
the  highest  price  bid  at  auction  for  Tullius's  houses.  This 

was  380,000  sesterces  (-#19,000),  and  whether  this  was  the 

51 

entire  amount  of  the  debt  we  do  not  know, 

Aufidianus,  Cispius ,  Precius  and  Hermogenes  were 
named  as  owing  him  money  during  this  year.     For  what  amount 
the  first  three  were  indebted  we  d  o  not  know,  but  Hermogenes 
was  put  down  as  owing  600,000  sesterces  (^30,000).^2 

In  May  (45  B.C.)  he  wrote  that  L.  Tullius  Montanus, 
who  was  with  his  son  in  Athens,  owed  Plancus  nearly  £0,000 
sesterces  (#1,000)  because  he  had  given  some  security  for 
Flaminius.     Cicero,  because  his  son  requested  it,  and  be- 
cause he  was  under  some  obligation  to  Montanus,  ordered  the 

53 

debt  to  be  paid.        Then  he  had  Atticus  attempt  to  collect 

54 

it  from  Flaminius.        The  next  year  (44  B.C.),  however,  he 
wrote  to  Atticus  that  Eros  had  been  ordered,  after  Marcus 
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junior  had  requested  the  mone.y  be  paid  out  of  his  allowance, 

to  set  aside  a  sum  for  it.    Eros  had  failed  to  do  this,  and 

Montanus's  agent  had  been  forced  to  raise  a  fresh  loan  at 

55 

very  high  interest.        In  November  of  this  same  year  Cicero 
was  still  concerned  with  this  affair,  for  he  ordered  Tiro 
to  pay  Aurelius  who  was  the  agent  of  Montanus,  and  to  get 
from  Flaminius  some  of  the  money  at  least,  even  if  he  could 
not  get  all  of  it.66 

Several  times  throughout  45  and  44  B.C.  Cicero  men- 
tioned the  debt  which  Dolabella  owed  him,  the  repayment  of 

Tullia's  dowry.     Though  at  one  time  he  felt  certain  that  his 

57 

ex-son-in-law  would  pay  him,      nevertheless,  in  May,  44  B.C. 

he  wrote  to  Attieus: 

Sed  totum  se  a  te  abalienavit  Dolabella  ea  de 
causa  qua  me  quoque  sibi  inimicissimum  reddidit. 
0  hominem  impudentemi    Kal .  Ian,  debuit,  adhuc 
non  solvit,  praesertim  cum  se  maximo  aere  alieno 
Faberi  manu  liberari t . . . . 00 

In  October  he  reported  that  Dolabella  was  making  excuses  and 

59 

attempting  to  assign  some  debtors  over  to  Cicero,      and  in 
November  he  wrote  to  Tiro  orders  to  be  sure  the  debt  was 
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paid  by  the  first  of  January.6^    Some  time  later  in  the  same 
month  he  wrote  to  Atticus  his  plans  for  bringing  suit  against 
his  former  son-in-law.        These  plans  were  probably  never 
carried  out,  however,  for  Dolabella  left  the  country  very 
soon  afterwards.    Very  likely  the  debt  was  never  paid,  but 
we  have  no  further  record  of  it  in  Cicero's  letters. 

From  the  letters  of  44  B.C.  some  new  names  are  added 
to  the  list  of  those  with  whom  Cicero  had  financial  dealings. 
Patulcius  is  named  as  a  debtor  and  some  business  with  Albius 
is  cleared  up.        Besides,  we  find  that  Cicero  owed  some 
money  to  the  town  of  Arpinum,  probably  for  improvements  made 
to  his  property  there.    He  ordered  that  this  debt  be  paid  in 
full: 

Hummos  Arpinatium,  si  L.  Fadius  aedilis  petet 
vel  omnes  reddito.    Ego  ad  te  a lia  epistula  scripsi 
de  HS  CX,  quae  Statio  curarentur.     Si  ergo  petet 
Fadius,  ei  volo  reddi,  praeter  Fadium  nemini.  Apud 
me  idem  puto  depositum*     Id  scripsi  ad  Brotem  ut 
redderet. 

In  June,  when  he  was  thinking  of  leaving  Italy,  he 
said  that  he  was  held  up  by  Eros's  management  of  his  affairs; 
and  that,  though  his  balances  showed  he  should  have  plenty  of 
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money,  he  had  to  borrow  to  meet  expenses.        He  asked  Atticua 
to  send  a  bill  of  exchange  for  the  annual  allowance  to  Marcus 
junior  in  Athens  and  said  that  Eros  would  pay  Atticus  later .65 
Then  he  found  it  necessary  to  commission  Atticus  to  raise  a 
fresh  loan  of  aoout  200,000  sesterces  (^10,000)  for  five 

6  A 

months  until  a  debt  from  Quintus  fell  due*        Evidently  the 
opulence  of  Quintus,  acquired  as  a  result  of  his  years  in 
Aaia  and  Gaul,  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

In  July  he  complained  about  Hortensius's  pressing  him 
for  the  remainder  of  the  third  instalment  on  the  Cluvian 

67 

property.        None  of  it  was  due,  said  Cicero,  until  the  firat 
of  August.    Later  on  in  the  year  he  gave  ordera  that  Ofil- 
lius ,  who  was  one  of  the  co-heirs  in  the  Cluvian  estate,  be 
paid  what  was  due  him.        In  July,  too,  he  was  aomewhat  an- 
noyed with  Publiliua  for  ruahing  him  with  the  la  at  inatalment 
in  the  repayment  of  Publilia*s  dowry.    He  aaid  he  had  not 
inaiated  on  hia  full  rights  in  the  case,  and  he  had  already 
given  Publilius  half  of  the  amount  of  400,000  sesterces 
($20,000),  and  was  planning  to  give  him  the  rest  soon. 
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However,  he  ordered  that  the  "balance  be  paid  immediately, 

for  he  wanted  to  be  thoroughly  rid  of  any  connection  with 

Publilia.6^    In  this  letter,  also,  he  begged  Atticus  to  man 

age  all  his  affairs  for  him  without  waiting  for  his  word  on 

each  one.    He  continued: 

Quamquam  enim  reliqua  satis  apta  sunt  ad  sol- 
vendum,  tamen  fit  saepe,  ut  ii,  qui  debent,  non 
respond eant  ad  tempus.     Si  quid  eius  modi  ac- 
cTderit ,  ne  quid  tibi  sit  fama  mea  potius.  Non 
modo  versura ,  verum  etiam  yenditione,  si  ita 
res  coget,  nos  vindicabis."0 

He  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  his  letters  of 

7 1 

this  year  that  his  financial  affairs  worried  him  greatly,  J- 

and  on  board  ship  on  his  way  to  Pompeii  he  wrote  to  Atticus 

Reversionis  has  speciosas  causas  habes.  iustas 
illas  quid  em  et  magnas;  sed  nulla  iustior,  quam 
quod  tu  idem  aliis  litteris :     'Provide,  si  cui 
quid  debetur,  ut  sit,  und'e  par  pari  respondeatur . 
Mir if ica  enim  Syo-yp^T^    est  propter  metum 
armorum.'     In  f re  to  medio  hanc  epistulam  legi, 
ut ,  quid  possem  providere,  in  mentem  taihi  non 
veniret,  nisi  ut  praesens  me  ipse  defenderem.  2 

This,  however,  was  simply  one  of  the  excuses  he  was  making 
in  an  attempt  to  justify  his  change  of  mind  about  leaving 
Italy  and  his  sudden  determination  to  return  to  Rome.  At- 
ticus had  been  taking  care  of  Cicero's  affairs  and  could 
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probably  have  continued  to  do  so  quite  capably.    At  any 

rate  Cicero  himself  did  not  clear  them  all  up  before  he 

left  the  city  again,  for  in  November  he  was  still  worrying 

about  paying  his  debt  to  Terentia  and  collecting  some  money 

from  Dolabella.73    He  mentioned  Papia  too  as  one  who  should 

be  dunned  this  month,74  and  he  talked  about  reading  some 

agreements  which  Eros  had  had  drawn  up;  these  apparently 

concerned  the  sale  of  property  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
7  5 

money. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life  we  have  no  report 
of  Cicero's  private  affairs,  for  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
if  there  were  any  in  that  year,  have  not  been  preserved 
for  us,  and  in  his  correspondence  with  other  people  he  did 
not  mention  his  personal  problems. 

From  Plutarch's  account  of  his  death,76  however,  we 
glean  an  interesting  fact.    Marcus  and  Q,uintus  had  set  out 
together  for  Astura  intending  to  embark  there  for  Macedonia. 
On  the  trip  they  realized  that  they  had  but  a  very  small 
supply  of  money.    Q,uintus  was  very  upset  and  decided  to  go 
back  to  get  some  and  to  join  Marcus  later.    His  plans  were 

73Ibid. ,  XVI.  15.  5. 
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never  fulfilled,  for  he  was  killed  at  Rome.    Earcus  was  then 
left  to  continue  his  journey  alone,  but  his  customary  fits 
of  indecision  seized  him  and  he  started  and  came  back  sev- 
eral times.    Finally  his  murderers  overtook  him  and  he  was 
killed  in  the  land  he  had  loved  and  served  so  loyally.  Per- 
haps that  weakness  which  was  one  of  his  few  --  his  absolute 
carelessness  in  matters  of  money  —  had  shortened  his  life  a 
few  years,  for  if  Quintus  had  not  had  to  go  for  money  they 
might  have  sailed  away  to  safety  in  time. 

Despite  the  numerous  references  to  his  debts  and  debt- 
ors throughout  his  correspondence,  Cicero  has  left  us  in  doubt 
as  to  exactly  how  much  he  borrowed  and  loaned  during  the 
course  of  his  life.    V/e  know  only,  after  reading  his  letters, 
that  the  amounts  must  have  been  substantial  in  both  cases, 
for  the  number  of  his  creditors  and  debtors  is  large,  as  we 
have  seen.     Some  of  the  individual  amounts  involved  were 
larger  than  those  which  the  majority  of  men  not  engaged  in 
industry  or  banking  would  either  borrow  or  lend  in  a  life- 
time.   The  2,200,000  sesterces  (  #110  ,000}  which  Pompey  bor- 
rowed and  the  2,000,000  sesterces  (-#100,000)  which  Cicero 
borrowed  to  pay  for  his  Palatine  home  are  good  examples. 

There  were  times  when  Cicero  had  plenty  of  money  on 
hand;  there  were  other  times  when  he  had  absolutely  nothing 
left,  and  Atticus  or  Q,uintus  or  some  other  friend  had  to  come 
to  his  aid.    Very  often  his  accounts  showed  that  he  should 
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have  available  funds,  but  his  debtors  had  not  paid  him  on 
the  due  date  and  his  coffers  were  empty. 

His  lack  of  ready  money  rarely  ever  caused  him  much 
anxiety  because,  when  other  sources  failed  him,  he  could 
always  borrow.    He  might  be  "down  to  his  last  cent"  one  day 
and  on  the  next  rejoicing  in  the  financial  freedom  from  an 
unexpected  legacy.     Though  he  boasted  that  he  received  in 
legacies  from  his  friends  enough  to  average  600,000  ses- 

7  7 

terces  (.£30,000)  a  year,      the  bequests  were  not  distributed 
evenly  enough  over  his  span  of  life  to  allow  him  always  to 
have  that  much  income.    When  he  received  a  large  sum  of 
money,  he  spent  accordingly,     tfhen  that  was  gone,  he  had  to 
depend  on  his  friends  or  the  bankers,  for  he  could  never 
modify  his  scale  of  living  to  suit  his  purse. 

Cicero  is  not  to  be  condemned  for  his  extravagance. 
It  was  indeed  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  not  so  scrupulous  and  honest  as  he  in  ob- 
taining the  wherewithal  to  maintain  such  lavish  standards 
of  living  as  they  felt  were  necessary.     Though  an  honorarium 
probably  often  came  his  way  for  his  ef : orts  in  his  law  prac- 
tice, he  could  undoubtedly  have  become  wealthy  from  this 
source  alone  if  he  had  stooped  to  accept  fees.     The  Lex 
Gincia  was  not  very  strictly  enforced  in  his  day,  and  others 

77Cf.  p.  33. 


took  advantage  of  that  fact. 

He  refused  the  governorship  of  a  province  twice  and 
when  he  was  finally  forced  to  take  one  he  did  not  plunder 
and  pillage  as  most  governors  were  wont  to  do.     Instead  he 
ruled  wisely  and  justly  and  even  saved  a  goodly  sum  from  the 
expense  money  the  state  had  allowed  him.    Not  many  others 
had  done  that. 

In  all  his  offices  he  worked  hard  and  long  for  the 
good  of  the  Republic.    His  actions  were  all  the  result  of 
sincere  motives;  they  were  not  occasioned  or  influenced  by 
bribes  from  people  who  had  selfish  interests  at  heart. 

•Though  he  rejected  so  many  of  the  ways  in  which  he 
might  have  attained  wealth  —  ways  which  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries were  using  to  their  great  advantage  --  he  wanted 
very  much  to  live  as  well  as  they  did.    No  wonder  then  that 
he  had  to  resort  to  borrowing,  and  that  his  letters  are  a 
veritable  directory  of  the  bankers  of  Italy. 


SUMMARY 


,/ere  it  not  for  the  vivid  and  lively  correspondence 
between  Cicero  and  his  friends  —  and  particularly  between 
Cicero  and  Atticus,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  we  should 
have  very  little  authentic  information  about  the  life  and 
times  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  foremost  of  his  day,  and 
we  certainly  should  be  left  very  much  in  doubt  concerning 
the  details  of  his  private  life  —  especially  those  con- 
cerning that  all-too-necessary  detail,  namely,  his  money. 
In  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  who  was  his  close,  loyal, 
and  true  friend,  we  have  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  great 
man  as  he  really  was.    V/e  see  him  in  triumph  and  in  misfor- 
tune and  we  learn  how  he  endures  both.     Since  Atticus  was 
his  agent  as  well  as  his  friend,  we  learn  something  of  his 
financial  affairs,  but  not  as  much  as  we  would  like  to  know. 
We  need  the  lost  letters  of  Atticus  to  Cicero  to  understand 
some  of  the  references  to  business  matters.     Cicero  has 
omitted  much  altogether,  probably  because  of  the  danger 
that  a  letter  might  be  read  en  route  to  its  destination, 
and  probably  because  of  the  natural  inclination  that  might 
occur  in  a  man  of  the  senatorial  order  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic  not  to  commit  to  writing  the  details  con- 
cerning certain  of  his  monetary  affairs. 

Cicero,  born  of  a  middle  class  family  of  moderate 
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circumstances,  had  never  known  want.     He  had  been  sent  iron, 
his  native  town  of  Arpinum  to  Rome  "by  a  father  who  was  de- 
termined that  his  sons  should  have  the  "best  education  that 
it  was  possible  to  give  them.    He  and  his  brother  studied 
in  the  finest  schools,  and  ICarcut,  who  had  determined  to  be- 
come a  great  orator,  sought  out  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  of  his  day  and  studied  assiduously  with  them*  He 
spent  every  moment  of  his  days  with  them,  or  in  the  courts, 
or  reading  whatever  he  could  get  hold  of  that  was  worth- 
while.    In  his  mind  there  was  no  thought  of  earning  his  way, 
for  anyone  who  aspired  to  political  honors  —  and  he  did  -- 
was  expected  to  be  above  doing  anything  for  pay.    At  twenty- 
five  he  started  his  career  as  an  advocate,  but  in  a  very  few 
years  ill-health  forced  him  to  take  a  rest.     He  took  this 
opportunity  to  travel  in  Greece  and  Asia  for  two  years. 
There  he  enjoyed  some  recreation,  and  also  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  do  more  studying  with  the  finest 
teachers  of  those  countries. 

Cicero  loved  the  bustle  and  hustle  of  the  life  at 
Rome,  and  he  spent  as  much  time  as  possible  there  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  but  still  there  were  times  when  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  leave  the  city,  either  for  political 
reasons  or  for  rest  and  recreation.    Sometimes  he  went  to  a 
country  place  only  a  few  miles  from  Rome;  sometimes  he  went 
many  miles  away.     Occasionally,  he  left  Italy. 
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Travelling  in  his  day  must  have  been  fairly  expen- 
sive, particularly  since  it  entailed  so  much  bother  and  fuss. 
Attendants  were  necessary  on  all  trips  long  or  short;  the 
longer  the  trip  was,  the  greater  had  to  be  the  number  of 
those  v/ho  accompanied  the  traveller.     Since  saddles  were  un- 
known in  Rome,  travel  on  horseback  was  uncommon.  Those 
wishing  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  had  to  hire  sedan 
chairs  or  litters  for  short  trips,  or  carriages  for  excur- 
sions of  any  distance,  unless,  of  course,  they  possessed 
their  own  conveyances.     Travel  by  water  was  expensive  and 
uncertain,  for  people  had  either  to  charter  boats  enough 
for  themselves  and  their  attendants  or  wait  around  until 
they  found  some  going  in  the  desired  direction. 

Though  we  have  no  figures  on  the  cost  of  journeying, 
either  by  land  or  by  sea,  we  can  realize  from  the  accounts 
of  how  it  was  accomplished  that  Cicero  must  have  spent  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  on  this  item  alone.     Since  none 
of  his  letters  written  before  68  3.0.  have  been  preserved, 
he  has  left  us  no  record  of  the  expenses  of  his  education 
either,  but  here  again,  from  the  few  facts  we  can  glean  about 
the  pay  of  teachers  in  general  we  can  realize  that  the  cost 
could  not  have  been  small. 

During  his  lifetime  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  acquiring  property.     He  had  inherited  a  country  place  at 
Arpinum  and,  apparently,  a  town  house  on  the  Carinae. 
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Shortly  after  his  consulship  he  made  the  latter  over  to  his 
brother  Quintus,  and  he  bought  a  beautiful,  palatial  home  in 
the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city.    For  this  he  paid 
o,500,000  sesterces.    His  villas  and  diversoria  were  located 
along  the  main  roads  to  the  south  or  on  the  coast.    He  was 
very  proud  of  them  all,  and  he  loved  to  spend  his  time  away 
from  the  city  in  one   or  another  of  them.     The  villa  at  Tus- 
culum  we  hear  most  about,  and  we  know  that  it  was  appraised 
by  the  senate  as  valued  at  500,000  sesterces  and  that  Cicero 
considered  this  amount,  as  well  as  the  value  set  on  the  one 
at  Formiae  (250,000  sesterces)  as  being  very  stingy.  The 
others  which  he  bought  were  located  at  Cumae,  Pompeii, 
Antium  and  Astura.     He  inherited  part  of  one  at  Puteoli 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  he  bought  out  his 
co-heirs.    The  lodges  which  he  owned  were  at  Terracina, 
Sinuessa,  Cales,  Anagnia ,  Frusino,  and  Lanuvium.  Probably 
there  were  others. 

He  bought  many  fine  pieces  of  statuary  for  his  villas 
and  he  filled  their  libraries  with  books.     Occasionally  he 
bought  very  expensive  knick-knacks  with  which  to  furnish 
them. 

<iie  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  the  slaves  and 
freedmen  that  were  his,  but  he  must  have  had  a  goodly  number 
to  manage  all  his  estates.     Of  his  freedmen,  Tiro  was  the 
best  known.    He  was  Cicero's  secretary  and  right-hand  man; 
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it  was  he  who  kept  check  on  his  master's  financial  accounts 
and  who  brought  into  Cicero's  life  the  order  and  economy  the 
great  man  lacked  in  himself. 

We  know  that  Cicero  had  an  income  sufficient  to  en- 
able him  to  run  for  each  of  the  political  offices  in  turn, 
and  that  there  was  no  salary  attached  to  any  of  these  posi- 
tions.   We  know  that  he  refused  a  province  after  his  consul- 
ship, though  most  people  grasped  at  such  an  opportunity  to 
become  wealthy.    We  are  told  that  he  provided  handsomely  for 
his  beloved  Tullia  each  of  the  three  times  that  she  was 
married  and  that  only  twice  was  her  dowry  repaid.    We  are 
assured  that  both  she  and  Marcus  Junior  received  the  best 
education  possible  and  that  Cicero  allowed  his  son  80,000 
sesterces  annually  when  he  was  at  Athens. 

Late  in  life  Cicero  divorced  his  wife  Terentia  and 
had  to  repay  her  dowry.    He  married  his  ward,  a  wealthy 
young  heiress,  that  same  year  in  order  to  gain  the  wherewith- 
al to  pay  some  of  his  debts,  but  he  divorced  her  shortly 
afterwards  and  had  to  repay  to  her  brother  all  that  she 
had  brought  to  him  in  the  way  of  a  dowry. 

From  what  sources  did  Cicero  derive  the  income  that 
made    it  possible  for  him  to  live  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
did?    He  could  take  no  money  for  his  work  as  an  advocate. 
He  was  not  supposed  to  engage  in  any  of  the  activities  of 
the  investment  or  tax-gathering  companies.     There  was  no 
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book-selling  trade  remunerative  to  the  author  in  his  day. 
And  yet  he  could  say  in  a  speech  that  his  yearly  income 
amounted  to  about  600,000  sesterces. 

There  is  evidence  that  there  were  ways  to  get  around 
the  Lex  Oincia  and  Cicero  undoubtedly  took  advantage  of 
them.    His  clients  made  him  loans  when  he  had  to  borrow,  he 
was  named  in  the  wills  of  many  well-to-do  men,  he  represented 
the  interests  of  foreign  commonwealths  at  Rome  and  he  prob- 
ably acted  for  several  of  the  business  syndicates  since  he 
was  the  foremost  lawyer  in  the  city. 

Terentia's  dowry  must  have  helped  him  off  to  a  good 
start  in  his  younger  days,  and  later  he  received  some  rev- 
enue from  some  of  his  estates  though  this  probably  never 
amounted  to  any  great  sum.     When  he  was  forced  to  take  a 
province  in  51  B.C.,  he  managed,  at  the  end  of  his  year's 
rule,  to  take  back  with  him  2,200,000  sesterces  without 
having  committed  a  single  illegal  act. 

Perhaps  he  was  able,  through  Atticus  or  some  other 
agent,  to  make  some  investment  in  the  societates  publicano- 
rum.     Though  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  this,  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  some  others  who  think  that  he  would  not 
have  passed  up  such  an  opportunity  to  make  money,  especially 
since  so  many  others  of  Senatorial  rank  took  part  in  such 
ventures  through  other  people. 

Whenever  Cicero  needed  money,  he  had  no  difficulty 
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whatsoever  in  borrowing  it.     There  were  many  people  in 
Italy  who  were  willing  to  risk  their  money  with  him  because 
of  the  excellent  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  play  that 
he  had  established.    He  never  reneged  on  his  debts  and  people 
knew  it.     Therefore,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he  was 
floundering  around  in  a  sea  of  debt  that  threatened  to  engulf 
him  he  could  still  "borrow  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul."    He  lent 
as  freely  as  he  borrowed  whenever  he  had  money  to  lend,  and 
his  letters  ,  in  addition  to  being  actually  a  directory  of 
the  bankers  and  money-lenders  of  Italy,  contain  numerous 
references  to  people  —  important  as  well  as  otherwise- 
unknown  --  who  were  debtors  of  his.     The  latter  were  numer- 
ous, but  his  creditors  far  out-numbered  them.    During  his 
last  two  years  he  begged  Atticus  over  and  over  again  to  keep 
his  accounts  clear  and  to  pay  his  debts  even  if  some  of  his 
property  had  to  be  sold  to  make  this  possible. 

Though,  we  have  no  record  of  his  accounts  on  December 
7,  43  B«C,  we  can  feel  sure  that  Atticus  saw  to  it  that 
none  of  his  friend's  creditors  suffered  a  loss  on  his  account. 
Cicero's  detractors  have  been  many,  but  none  of  them  has  ever 
accused  him  of  lack  of  integrity  in  his  financial  affairs. 
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